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?Peron-Franco-Stalin 
Revolts in Panama, 


leron Gives Key Positions to 
lordes of Nazi, Fascist Exiles 


By JUAN ACEVEDO 
Special to The New Leader 


BUENOS AIRES. 


HOST OF high-ranking German Nazis now hold key government 
rosts In Argentina. Not only have hundreds of Hitler’s former 
hirelings secured haven under dictator Juan Peron, but many now 

py strategic positions in the police, the transport and agricultural 
fisiries, and top military and industrial projects, including atomic 
earch. Moreover, the 60,000 influential members of the Argentine Nazi 
fty continue to wield political power, despite the party’s official disso- 
ion in 1944 and Peron’s iron-fist policv towards Socialists and liberals. 

Amone the Nazi bigwigs now in Argentina, according to information 

hing the Argentine Socialist party, are Anton Pavelich, former Nazi 

leiter of Croatia; S.S. General Oito Skorzeny, who rescued Mussolini 
gm imprisonment; ex-gauleiter of the Tyrol Hans Hofer, sentenced to 


in Austria; former Gestapo 
Robert Kessler; and a host of 
ber officials of the Foreign Office, 
Hitler Jugend, volksgericht (“peo- 
6 tribunals”), and the Wehrmacht. 


OST IMPORTANT strategic cen- 
penetrated by the Nazis are the 
wernment’s research laboratory and 
Pforce training bases at Cordcba 
e, according to Seften Delmer ot 
London News Chronicle, 300 Ger- 
technicians are hastily working 
@tomic energy research and new 
figns for jet-propelled aircraft 
Bcharge of the jet research is Prof 
Y Tank, former aircraft engineer 
Hitler w! 
thies. T 
d by a German named Decker 
fording to Delmer, “three aces of 
German air force are at the head 


10 goes under the name 
he atomic research is di- 


me German groups which are train 
the Areentine Air Force: General 
Galland, General Baumbach, and 
Hans Ulirich Rudel.” 
amer also believes that forme: 
m Sea commander Admiral Litz 
Bis now a top adviser to the Argen- 
Mavy’s High Command. And Dr 
‘Theiss and three other forme: 
™pO menrbers are now teaching 
po methods to the Argentine 
fe police, the English journalist 
Bes. 


G BEFORE THESE ACCUSA- 
®, the Socialist party of Argen- 
compiled an impressive list of 
Mis now receiving succor and 
brt from the Peron regime. It was 
mst Deputy Silvano Santande1 
@ked the government to explain 
SUrreptitious arrival of Pavelich 
irding to Santander, _ the ex 
geen gauleiter arrived in the dis 

of a priest aboard the Italian 

SS. Andrea Gritti. 

Mander’s query was never an 
=» hor were his questions about 
mt Gestapo technician H. Theiss 
mder named Dr. F. Adam, H 

» and J. Paech as the three 
€x-Gestapo men aiding Theiss to 

up Peron’s secret police 

Socialist deputy also first charged 

peank. Skorzeny, Galland, and 

pyere working in the top eche- 


- 


lons of the armed services as_ tech- 
nicians. In the ministry of Transport, 
Santander declared, were no less than 
22 ex-Nazis who arrived in Argentina 
in 1947. They got high posts as a re- 


sult of negotiations carried out by Dr. 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


Axis Backs 
Colombia 


Arias Coup Perils Canal Zone; 
Falange Now Rules Colombia 


By VICTOR ALBA 
New Leader Latin American Correspondent 


BOGOTA. 


UITE UNKNOWN TO THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC, the former 
friends of Hitler, the present friends of Franco and Peron, and the 
future allies of Stalin have seized power in the U.S.’s own “back- 


yard”—the Panama Canal Zone. 


Gone is the Good Neighbor policy and the wartime alliance between 
the United States and Latin America, though it may still exist on paper 
or in the minds of bewildered journalists. For now Colombia—the “Athens 
of Latin America’—and Panama have followed Peru, Venezuela and 
other countries in the wake of the Argentine dictator, Juan Peron. 

The situation is characterized by the following outstanding facts: 


@ Both Laureano Gomez and Arnulfo 
Arias—the new rulers, respectively, of 
Colombia and Panama—are friends of 
Franco and Peron, and were aided in 
their climb to power by Argentina and 
the Spanish Falange. 


@ Strikes and other methods used to 
combat the terror of Gomez and Arias 
have been consistently subverted by 


Springtime in the Andes 


j 


4 


ij ry: 
4 \ 


the Communists in Colombia and 
Panama. 

@ Up till now. neither Gomez nor 
Arias has adopted toward the Com- 
munists any of the repressive measures 
they have been using against the lib- 
erals. 

@® But the most startling fact of all 
is that the coups ‘in Colombia and 
Panama represent Moscow's first ad- 
vance, made with the aid of Madrid, 
to neutralize the Panama Canal Zone. 
Madrid's angle is to bring enough 
pressure on Washington to force it to 
grant material aid to Franco. Russia, 
of couse, wants to make it impossible 
for the U.S.A. to use the canal in the 
event of war. 


THE LIBERALS, who had ruled 
Colombia for twenty years, lost the 
1946 election because they were split 
into warring factions. Ospina Perez, 
the conservative candidate, was elected 
President. But the Chamber of Depu- 
ties retained its Liberal majority and 
the Liberals participated in the gov- 
ernment. 

Little by little, however, 60-year-old 
Foreign Minister Laureano Gomez 
overshadowed Ospina. Early in 1948, 
the Liberals withdrew from the gov- 
ernment. Some months later, during 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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r—— East and West 





The Viceroy of Poland 








HE APPOINTMENT of Soviet Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky as Commander- 
in-Chief and member of the Politburo in 
Warsaw is a unique development in the annal 
of Soviet foreign policy. It is one of Russia’s 
final acts in preparation for the incorporation 
the S 


of Poland into Soviet Unior it evel 


teenth Union Republi Now o 00a pre- 





















































{ +} EVE f a So 
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PP 
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"1 
n obe ( ‘ OViK 
IVD d MGB let cl 
vVisel wield unlimited t} it W 
Warsaw 
>, bh ts liy N 
Poli } trade ] airected from. the Vinistry ot 
Foreign Trade in Moscow. Ni Ww the Polish army 
h s become part ot the Soviet army and is con- 
' : . 
trolled b the Soviet Gene ral Staff In the SIX 


years since Colone! Berlin: started to build a 
Bia l . E < 
Polish army on Soviet soil, thou ands of Russian 


officer hay acquired Polish citize: hip and 
Polish  tith in addition to Poli ounding 
name 

Collectivization of Polish farmir has been 
proceediny full speed since Stalin. last ummer, 
urged Polish Communist leaders to accelerate 
the social upheaval in Poland’s villave True, 
Poland still possesse its own Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs: howeve it is a funny Institution 
on the same level as the so-called foreign 
ministries of the Ukraine and Byelorussia 


THE REASONS WHY. of all the “people 
democracies,” Poland is chosen first for annex- 
ation, are to be found in her location between 


Russia and Germany. The new satellite East 


St 


German government will loudly appeal to the 
patriotic and nationalist feelings of the West 
Germans. To impress the German people, the 
Sovict occupation will have to hrink some 
what into the bac! ound. The famous SMA 
(Soviet Military Administration) h already 
been abolish and an allegedly modest “con 
trol comm) ' | bec created e 
The East Germa police ane ben developed 
Into a conside ble al \' Vil thes ecruited 
from German Communist ind Ru ns De- 
Spit every precautior howevel t! irmy 1 
and will continue to be unre ( In a cor 
flix betwee I \\ German 
the rtif t-( 

\ Vel nd ( 

Recs CV e¢ { pl { ( 

bie | eep ( ( 

lo Lhe | \ | Ho! 
potsea tor act Yugo \ eparated tre 
Russia by Huw in ! Rumank aid not tee 
thi pressure. and chose freed ! 11 Stalir 
Germany is likewise separated from Russia b\ 
a large territory, Poland. Stalin will not per- 
mit the East Germans to repeat Tito’s experi- 


ment. In Yugoslavia Stalin lost face, while in 
Germany he may lose 170 first-class industrial 
enterprises, yearly reparation payments worth 
billions of marks, and strategic avenues for an 


advance against the West 


IN NO OTHER COUNTRY have purges of 
Communist party and government apparatus 
been conducted with such vigor as in Poland 
Commissars who have learned the purge tech- 





nique in Moscow are obviously at work in the 
Polish “Workers party.” The main crime for 
which ministers, generals and a host of officials 














By David J. Dallin — 


have been purged, is Jack of loyalty toward 
Russia 

Apparently all other issues have been settled. 
The membership of the Workers party has 
finally recognized Stalin as humanity’s greatest 


‘enius and the knout as civilization’s best tool 
The o principle they could not swallow was 
that Polan {to achieve democracy and _ so- 
cialism, must cease to exist as an independent 

But erence to this concept was pre- 
( t M w needed more than anything 




















The purge of the Polish government started 


in January and still continues. Despite all thes 


oaths of fealty, former Socialists have been 
removed from all important posts. Three mem: 


bers of the Central Committee have bee 


Central Committee are also accused of having 
put unreliable men in many important posts 
this means that the purge will continue. 

The Communist International used to proclaim 
that communism was a native product of Q 
given country’s social conditions, that “Russian 
agents” could not create communist parties nor 
‘Russian gold” communist revolutions. The 
Cominform toc has tried to maintain the fiction 
of the independence of its member-parties. Byt 
Rokossovsky’s appointment as viceroy of Polanég 
has destroyed even the semblance of satellite 


' 


soverelgnty 





—- The Home Front 


Two Men and 100 Years 








OR A NUMBER OF YEARS I have been 
2 pending my long Thanksgiving holidays 

by the sea. Down at Rehoboth, our so- 
different-from-Atlantic-City Delaware beach, I 
wander among the sand dunes and contemplate 
the depths of sea and sky. It happened some 
years ago that I took with me for such a 
meditative vacation a copy of Henry David 
Thoreau’s Cape Cod. Thus a 
tradition was set. Each year 
since then I have paced the 
sands with something of 
Thoreau’s in my pocket 
Though he lived inland and 
most of our thoughts of him 
are tied in with ponds and 
rivers and woodlands, he 
made such perceptive and 
exciting remarks about the 
great salt sea that for me 


Bohn 


he is forever connected with it. 


This year fortune favored me when I packed 
for this annual outing. I had on my 
table Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Twelve Sea- 


sons and his biography of Thoreau (both pub- 


MV wv:é 


lished by William Sloane Associates). Since 
these volumes were on my schedule for the 
week's reading, I automatically flung them into 
h; alot with a couple of volumes ot 
horeau It Wa pure ood luck No better- 
matched volumes ever traveled together. Reacls 
{ r yout proved an excitin ex- 
7 
Joseph VW I tch is Henry David Thoreau 
broug! to date. A centur pal s th 
t\ >] iareda veat of Palle it ( Ce 
( rhc | this man Krutch has mar 
t bso. he p. ding fact 
( ynehow to Aintain the ame 
ook which makes old Henry David 
1 t to many. Like his predecessor, he 
sensitively,- imaginatively 
befor he world, the whole world, animate 
inat ite, animal, vegetable,_ mineral, 


HAVING GROWN UP in the country and* 


spent much time in forests and gardens, | 
1ave a long-standing dread of what are called 
“nature” writers. Their “nature” is so thin, so 
unreal, so much an old print of an old print 
of an old print. It was with apprehension that 
I opened The Twelve Seasons. But "soon 1 
caught myself going back to re-read. Here was 
style. Here was originality of thought. The 
stuff was pointed, sharp, nutty. The writer has 
courage. He stands with the rest of us within 
the radius of Hiroshima, but he can look up 
and down, witHin and without—and not shrink 
back from what he sees. 

I do not recall how far I had read before I 
realized that I had in hand a reincarnation. It 
was as if our old bean-planter of Walden Pond 


By William E. Bohn — 


was speaking to us out of the blue. I was not 
merely following a man through the changing 
forms and colors of the year. I was thinking 
with a man as he faced the subtle symbols of 
the seasons. From birth in the spring we passed 
through fruitage in summer and fall to death 
in winter. All the moods that go with cold and 
heat, with light and dark, with rain and shine 
were given meaning. Man became something 
more than an onlooker at Nature’s show. He 
felt in his deepest heart a unity with the 
farthest star or the humblest insect 

Thoreau knew little science. His keen ob- 
servation, wide-roving imagination and gift for 
the sharp word more than recompensed for any 
deficiencies. The wonder about Krutch is that 
his accurate grasp of physics, biology and 
astronomy has not ruined him. He has some 
how managed to absorb the twentieth century 
without losing either the sweep of poetic 
imagination or the joy in contemplation of the 
individual flower or snowflake. 


THE LIKENESS between the two men goes 
deeper than this. For a century we have been 
fascinated by Thoreau’s inner battle about so 
cial responsibility. He was convinced that the 
highest values can be found only by the i~ 
dividual traveling under his own power. But 
there was Negro slavery and his share in re 
sponsibility for it. The problem of what to de 
led to a painful but fruitful struggle. In actiol 
it culminated in Thoreau’s hitching up a horse 
and driving a fugitive slave to safety. In lit 
erature it led to the immortal essay on Civil 

» € fy 


Disobedience. We could do worse than sent 
a.few hundred thousand copies of this ! 
Germany. 

Mr. Krutch’s fling in the field of cial and 
political conscience is called Was curope 4 


} 


Success? I recall that just about the time that 
Hitler was bestriding Germany, I went & 
one of those luncheons where one expects 
be bored to death in the interest of a g00 
cause. But instead, along with all the othet 
luncheoneers, I was swept along to a deepe! 
consciousness of the dangers represented by 
communism and fascism. The speaker was this 
gentle college professor, Joseph Wood Krute 
Like Thoreau, he had left his study and all th 
delights of individualistic enjoyment becaus 
he felt impelled to speak his mind abou 
the egregious forms of slavery which in ts 
twentieth century have replaced those whic 
troubled men back in the nineteenth. The 
thought expressed that day formed the bas 
of the booklet, Was Europe a Success? The 
argument is deeply felt and carefully reasonel- 
It is one of the most effective protests agails 
the iron tread of the oncoming and—according 


nN ex. 
pelled. A trial of General Spichalsky is eg 


pected soon. Since the expelled members of the 














to the slogans—“inevitable” slavery. A ne 
edition might serve well in these tough a4 
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mem. 
on @xX. 
is ex. ° 
tthe CWS aqriis (od wners Oresraiis i- 
laving . , 
Posts, By JONATHAN STOUT retary of State Dean Acheson in the 
New Leader Washington Correspondent U N Food and Agricultural Organization 
oclaim conference currently in session in Wash- 
t of a - WASHINGTON, D. C. ington has come as a surprise to many 
tussian HE NATION S COAL MINES have completed their first three-day who expected, on the basis of Acheson's 
es aie week of the winter season, and now everybody can relax—that is, record, to find him lined up automat- 
The everybody but the coal operators. The public can relax because ically on the side of humanitarian pro- 
fiction nobody is going to go without coal this winter on account of John L: Lewis. posals. 
" But The miners and their families can relax because they’re not going to miss The dramatic statement that “over a 
Polané Santa Claus. President Truman can relax because he’s not going to be billion human beings in the world are 
; “a = forced to resort to the Taft-Hartley ee ae a eg ig hungry today” was made by Mme. Alva 
atellit ee ‘ited Mntaticte Steelman [assisfant to President Tru- ery ms whee . : : 
“fiaw. But the coal operators definitely I I Myrdal of Sweden, who is principal 


cannot relax ... they’re boxed again. 


Now that the strain is over, most 


ume EWashington observers admit to amuse- 
ment over the dexterity with which 


S 


ohh L. Lewis sidestepped the pitfall 
pepared for him and permitted the 
gal operators to rush headlong into it. 
When negotiations for a new contract 
began Jast summer, there was several 


months’ supply of coal above ground. 


vas not 
anging 
inking 
bols of 
passed 
) death 
old and 
d shine 
nething 
yw. He 


ith the 


en Ob 
pitt for 
for any 
is that 
oy and 
Ss some- 
century 

poetic 
1 of the 


en g0es 
ve been 


n the months of negotiation that en- 


hued that reserve kept dwindling. The 


perators satisfiedly sat back, expecting 
he reserves to run out by mid-winter, 
and envisaging a public outcry against 
ohn L. Lewis to back them up. 

But Lewis wasn’t caught in that 
corner. He didn’t let the reserves run 
out. He never let them get down to less 
han a month’s supply. Now his th ee- 
day week will insure more than enough 
coal through the winter. At worst, there 





wil be enough coal till mid-summer. 
If anybody is in a corner today, it 
would appear to be the operators and 
mot John L 

Lewis’ invitation to individual coal 
bperato t negotiate separate con 
tects ma lrastic change in union 
policy. Heretofore, the Mineworke 
have pret 1 to make industry-wide 
contract nm the ground that that pro 
moted great tability in, the industry 
by givir companies equality in la- 
dr costs anc putting competition on the 
asiS Ol hey ol ope ration. 





hout sf} A FEW DAYS after the invitat 
that the #¥as made, ft coal producers in the 
the in- §#¢@ around Pikeville, Ky., who are not 
er. But @™mbers of the Southern Coal Produc 
e in Ie fs Association, opened individual con- 
t tod Nact negot ations with the Mine Work- 
“Mets Union. 
n ai BA few hours after that, Joseph EF. 
: a Moody, president of the Southern As- 
In b Soclation, ho broke off negotiations 
n Civ Bvith the union in October, wired Lewis 
an send aking to re-open negotiations. 
this t0§ As destruction of their hopes and 
plans dawned on the coal operators, the 
cial an National Coal Association, spokesman 
rope ag the Northern coal operators, ex- 
“me that bloded in anger. John D. Battle, ex- 
went = pumave vice president, issued a bulle- 
pects t m putting the blame on the Truman 
rei an “imunist ation for their plight. 
2 ot It must be remembered that John 
a deepe! 
nted by 
was this 
| Kruteh 
.d. all the 
because 
1d about 
h in ths 
se which 
ith. The 
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JOHN LEWiS 
Burked at Operators 


GCMBer 10, 1949 


man] has injected himself into these 
wage negotiations ove? a periéd of 
years, always maneuvering against 
management,” said Battle. 

“With Steelman in the picture,” 


director of the U. N. Social Affairs 
Department, at a dinner of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association in 
Washington a few dyas ago. 





Battle continued, “the coal operators Since there are only two and a 
- may expect the worst. His recent quarter billion human beings in the ALVA MYRDAL 
statements are intended to mislead world, it dawned slowly on her audi- Balked by Acheson 
people into thinking that an agree- ence that Mme. Myrdal was saying : 
ment is just around the corner. that just about half the human race production to countries that are short 
“This is an old racket and we must is hungry all the time ... every day on food. 
expect that Steelman will make every . » «all day long. This idea is known to have the per- 
possible effort to get Lewis out of the sonal approval of Secretary of Agricul- 
dilemma into which he has maneu- Coupled with that statement, there ture Charles Brannan, who heads whe 
vered himself.” was the coincidental acknowledgement U. S. delegation to the FAC. But he 
What the coal operators are angry by the Commodity Credit Corporation has not been permitted to express his 
about is President Truman’s refusal to that, under our farm price support law, approval because in interna‘ional af- 
invoke the Taft-Hartley act against. the it has purchased and is holding in ware- fairs the State Department lays down 
miners union and Lewis, although the houses 100,000,000 pounds of surplus the line to be followed by U. S. repre- 
national emergency which must exist butter which it cannot dispose of. sentatives. And the State Department 
before the law can be used has never At the FAO conference the proposal is opposed to the idea. 
existed. was mdde to set’ up an International Opposition to the ICCH idea original. 
* * * Commodity Clearing House to move ly came from Treasury Secretary John 
THE ROLE BEING PLAYED by Sec- food surpluses from countries with ove: (Continued on Page Fifteen) 





—S$quinting at Labor 








By Daniel Seligman 





EXTILES & TARHEELS. When the CIO Textile QUICK LOOKS AT THE REDS. This department 
T Workers began their mammoth Southern organ- seldom gets a chance io see (Quick (it just doesn’t have 

izing drive, they resolved to be as tactful as pos- the time, frankly), but apparently that magazine can 
sible in presenting the case for unionism to the wool- no longer be ignored by siudents of labor, however 
hatters. crackers, and rednecks who constitute at least much they might like to ignore it. Quick had what is 
a part of their potential Southern membership. Wher- probably the most original, and certainly the most con- 
ever possible, Southerners were to be used as organ- cise, analysis of the CIO's offensive against Communists 
izers; above %ll, there were to be no offenses committed that has appeared anywhere. Its November 14 issue 
against local mores. None of these explains things this way: ‘Murray didn’t want to 


aci so drastically with the Reds. He had to as part of 
the steel strike setilemeni. As their consideration, steel 
firms won administration promises for reconsideration 
of their plea that the ‘basing-point’ system of steel 
prices be reinstated.” (Quick frowns on footnotes, un- 
fortunately, so we shall never know what inspired the 
government io up-end the Federal Trade Commission's 
long and successful fight against the basing-point sys- 
tem, or what depths of hypocrisy Philip Murray and the 
steel companies sank to in pretending to fight an honest 


precautions seems to have mattered: 
the drive has been an expensive fail- 
ure, and it has served chiefly as 
a deterrent to other internationals 
which may have had optimistic ideas 
about the South’s burning desire for 
unionism.’ In Tarboro, N. C., the 
TWUA has run into a small-scale 
war. A leader of a union strike com- 
mittee recentiy has his home dy- 





namited, and an international rep- labor war when the administration had the fight fixed 
resentative was mercilessly beaten Seligman all the time. George Morris, the Daily Worker’s labor 
by a local gang. In both cases the editor, must have kicked himself for not dreaming up 
police were conspicuous by their inability to turn up the story before Quick, but he concealed his pride and 
gny clues. The full story of the Tarboro situation gave the item half a page in the November 27 issue. 
will be available soon in a report prepared by the House x . ‘ 

Labor Committee. Senator Murray of Montana, mean- BACKING & FILLING. According to a chart pub- 
while. has bequa a broad investigation of anti-union lished in the November 19 Business Week, the three 
activities in the South which also ought to make fas- wealthiest unions in the country are all independents: 
cinating reading when it is completed. the top three, in order, are the railroad trainmen, the 


firemen & enginemen, and the mine workers. Their 
respective net worths are $50 million, $35.5 million, and 


DIALECTICS. The beauty of orthodox Marxism is $24.6 million. ... According to Westbrook Pegler (No- 


that nothing can possibly happen which does not con- vember 30) the union pension plan originated in Musso- 
firm it. The Schactmanites, at least, have done won- lini’s Italy and was perfected in Hitler's Germany. It 
derfully by the steel strike. Writing in Labor Action, follows, therefore, that the American labor movement, 
Gerald McDermott argues: (1) that James W. Gerard’s which is currently fighting for pensions, is entirely 
conciliatory position during the steel strike, in which fascist, and (this comes as a mild surprise) that the 
he urged his fellow-sockholders to settle with Murray, companies which grant pensions are likewise no better 
illustrates capitalism’s fear of increased violence in the than brigades oj storm troopers... . Wyndham Mor- 
class strus gle: and (2) that Enders M. Voorhees’ defiant timer. a voice out of the auto workers’ Stalinist past, 
position in the same strike also proves that the pace of is still alive and kicking. A letter from him, written in 
the class struggle is being stepped up. Whatever the Los Angeles, was recently circulated among labor Com- 
capitalists do, the Marxist view of an accelerating class munists advising the latter that tire red-baiting drive mn 
struggle is triumphantly confirmed. the CIO is merely a screen for American imperialism. 
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AVC's ‘Miracle Convention’ 


Slated to Write Finis, It May Mark New Beginning 


By MICKEY LEVINE 
“HIS IS THE SIMPLE STORY 


r 
the oft-told American succe 


down; the GI refusing to concede in 


lorious victory; the game fighter 


yut. This is the dramatic story of the 
ts Chicago convention over the Th 
First there was De Moines in 1946 


when AVC was established as a pt 
nanent organization. Then Milwauke 


vear later, when factionalism flare¢ 


n the open and the dominant majorit 
ff anti-Communist liberals counte: 


ittacked the well-organized, well-di 


iplined, Communist-led coalition. Then 
Cleveland in 1948, when the death 
blow was dealt the “East Wing.” And 
now Chicago, the miracle convention 


No roll-call vote was necessary < 


Chicago to impre arriving delegate 


that AVC had lost ground. Some were 


ead to acknowledge publicly whi 


apparent to all, but there ve 


the ho el determined to K¢ 
L\VC alive No t ) man ( 
le i ‘ 1 to 
+4 he 
; ed tl] een 
} i A\ 
{ " n-t t 
i i ' Vv 
i 
{ { ‘ 





® The pro-Co 
which were 


mmunist remnant 





w intent on a policy 
of ruin, since they could never rul 
AVC—had to be rendered finally 


hors de combat. It was imperative 
to deprive the AVC East Wing, no 


nger a real threat, of any opp 
tunity to disrupt. Ai the same tin 
here could be no abridgment of 


lemocratic ric of members to di 





ent, criticize, argue, correct, or som«e 


times even apvrov ince maveric! 


jemocracy is inherent in AVCs very 


existence, 


@®A pian of rganization to con 


olidate chapter strength throughout 


which to expand membership, had 
to be decided upon. 


@ A new leadership, which would 
rate the confidence of old members 
and attract new veterans to the or- 


ganization, had to be elected. 
Each probler va olved in suc 
on. The very first plenary sessi 


onsidered a proposition advanced by 
Lincoln Lauterstein, a founder and the 
f AVC, to return 
to the original method of nominating 
fficers adopted at the Des Moines con 
vention—i.e., by a majority vote in the 


t Vice-Chairman <¢ 


Nominations Committees 


Opposition spokesmen denounced the 


yroposal, while leaders like Robs 


Nathan and outgoing Vice-Chairman 


Joe Clorety advocated the measurt 


a means of defending the rights of all 
lelegates. For a short period of heated 


lebate, during which vehement shouts 


I liar’ were hurled, the delegat 


lugged it out verbally in old-fashioned 


AVC stvl After a rapid exchange 
harges and counter-charges, the 
rity viewpoint was expressed by 


f the speakers 





" games = 

Mickey Levine is that strange and 
welcome newcomer to liberalism, the 
true “grass roots” leader. Now a 
member of AVC’s National Planning 
Committee, as a leader of New York's 
West Side he is known nationally 
and locally for the many crusades 
he has spearheaded, for everything 
from good government to play- 


grounds for juvenile delinquents. 


X A 


evitable defeat, then winning 


the more serious questions v 


THE MOST IMPORTANT SESSION 





} 


tion presented a simple plan under 


which every AVC member was to 
yledge part of his National Servic: 
sife Insurance to AVC. Led by New 


T 
I 
Yorkers, $5,000 was pledged in a few 


noments. Delegates from every part 


of America rose to tell how much AVC 


‘ 


neant to them in their own area and 


how willingly they would give to keep 
t alive. Some pledged $50; others 
$100; and still others who had re- 


luctantly come to vote dissolution, re 
mained to pledge mgney, work and 
inspiration. Gil Harrison and Joe 


Clorety, outgoing Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, volunteered all of their un- 


paid back salaries 

One of the invited guests, impressed 
by the leadership of AVC, interested 
in the kind of delegates who were so 
intensely devoted to their organization, 
keenly observed the crowded hall of 


people who were going to win despite 








Seated (I. to r.) 


National Chairmar 


oved that Gil Harrison 





pictured the servic 


that AVC created i 





~ 


A GROUP OF AVC’S NEW LEADERS 
Standing (I. to r.): National Planning Committee member Robert A. Low, 
National Chairman Michael Straight, NPC member Curt Campaigne. 
NPC members George Fiedler, Mickey Levine 
and Clifford C. Dancer. 


all odds and despite the failure of too 


many “liberals” to aid this vital or- 
it Paterson, former Na- 





ganization. C 


tional Chairman, announced that this 
suest, Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine, 


had then pledged her share to AVC, 
$50,000. 


ALMOST IMMEDIATELY, the con- 


ention turned to overcome the next 





ational Chai 
nan who would epitomize the liberal, 
ndependent viewpoint of AVC’s mem- 
bership, and who would have the con- 


¢ 


hurdle election of a 


only one candidate acceptable to the 





ank and file, Michael Straight. 





Since all rank-and-filers in AVC are 


leaders, and all leaders must be rank- 





and-filers, the most skillful “king- 
lakers” in AVC were delegated t 
lraft the one candidate everyone 


idence and trust of all. There was 








wanted. In the early mornin 






(nothing important ever happens 






these conventions before 3 a 





in Vv 





Straight agreed to accept the 


exacting assignment ahy veteran and 


undertake—the chairmanship of Ay the 
A new spirit then became n to tk 






The delegates relaxed in a did ' 






never before sanctioned at any 





TI 
gan 
ficer 


who 







gathering. Some of them went visit 








various Chicago haunts under t! 





pert guidance of home-town exper 






gin-rummy games were in_ progregfabar 
coffee shops and even bars were bygfalw: 


Yes, the delegates relaxed, and wo 








lives 





hard too, For there was a program Jape 





adopt, and there was an organizatioy 
job to accomplish the coming year, 









THOSE JEREMIAHS who dolef 


predict a monolithic organization 






ever Communists are eliminated 





false prophets. 











Never has any organization engagd Soli! 
In more open and frank ebate out 
which every point of view was preggpec 

nted, than that which « ed at to 
platform € ions olf the ¢ 

ntion. The delegate i ( en 
eral telligent, honest } i of 1 
reiterat 1e theme t { 

r to oppose Stal Fra 
Rankin th Marc: om ture 

} ( Maemne 

tic p ( the So 

i ( il V ! 

i i A p { 
i ¢ ( inatio I 
1. 7 AV( ‘ ¢ 
not a follo I 
Trt De V alla 











al 
1 p With ty 
J e¢ Rob \ ( 
i C} i J Ciorely 
A tor T 1 Lew 
n Al I lo 
, 7 
\ I ili ‘a 
toke 
l ne | pe 
R I WB thar 
P ( ( T 
\VC Mid t orgar Lalit ear] 
paig hor of tl I the 
civil ehts audit: Phi Dreyer, Si docs 
Oregon State Represent ! race 
pable presentatlv ot 
and area Former Cl n Gill 
Harrison was appointed Internati 
Representative to assist prepara 


tions now going on for an Internationa 
Veterans Conference next sumnic! 
In addition, loyal AVC leaaets i 
Congressmen Jacob K. Javits é 
D. R., Jr., Senator Paul Douglas, 
Oren Root, as well as thousands 0 
inspired AVCers throughout the cout 
‘e expected to contribute the 
utmost to an organization which the 
realize has become unique in that think i 
ing people of whatever political oping |. 
(excluding only the extremes) work , 
sether in it. of 
In many ways, the future of Amé nf} 





try, 





ican liberalism depends f ound nt 





ideas and leaders upon 
growth of the American Vet ; 
mittee. To that task, all AVC men “gh 


women are now dedicated n 


Give : , 
The New Leadet 
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THE NEW 












in ( 


in wartime. 


NE OF WORLD COMMUNISM’ greatest achievements has been its 
assumption in Japan of the role formerly played by General Hideki 
Tojo, who was not long ago executed for the crimes he committed 


For the blunt fact is—as has been pointed out by intelligent 
and well-informed Japanese anti-Communists during 


the past year—that 


f Awagthe Japanese Communist party is using the same snetivads and appealing 
Ito the same passions and prejudices as ae 





visitigmaganda today are the same 
the eg ficet 


st who, with such 





did Tojo and his propagandists. 


The main objects of Communist prop- 
young of- 
corp and sturdy peasant soldiery 
fanatical joy and utter 


rogresfl abandon, and with the cry of “Banzai!” 


re Dug 


Work 


gram ye Japan 


engage 
bate 
Vas pe 


ad ati 


always on their lips, 
lives for the 


laid down their 
Japanese Emperor and 
ese imperialism . 

No study of Japanese Communism in 
this postwar period can be completed 
without to Japanese ultra- 
nationalism and the prewar develop- 
ment of Marxism, anarchism and othe: 

vhich infected the youth in the 
ities of Japan. If Mus 


eference 


olir fase and Hitler's nazism were 
outgrowtl of Italy’s and Germany’s 
eculial ocio-economic-political —his- 
to tl special type of militarism 

rose in Japan—though closely re 
smbling fascism and nazism—had roots 
of its own going deep in the country’s 


past. Had 
been heard of, Japan’s military adven- 


Hitler and Mussolini never 


ture would have come off anyway. 


CENTURIES BEFORE TOJO became 
Premier, when the Tokugawa Shogu- 

e ruled Japan and the nation was 
nsibly insulated from the West, Jap- 


anese philosophers and 








scholars like 





Motoori were denying Japanese philos 
ophy’s origins in China and were busily 
eviving the ancient myth of the divin- 
ty of the Imperial line. Although some 
i these early precursors of modern 
Japanese nationalism had their difficul- 
tes with the shoguns (military dicta 
t they laid the basis for a national 


sm which was different from all others 
that it exalted the Emperor as a 
eature of divine 


birth. By the same 
token, tl tried to make the Japanese 
Pople a race part from-——and higher 
thn—all other men. 


Thus did Japanese nationalism, in its 
ly-and later development, loose upon 
e world one of the most dangerous 





the coun 


yute the 
hich the 
hat thin 













Coctrines of our time: the concept of a 
face inherentiy superior in spirit and 
intelligence 

When in the late 1920s and early 
30s the militarists under the leader- 


sup of that prince 
General 


Oriental prop- 
Sadao Araki, cast 
aout for a cause to uphold, they found 
tready-made in Japanese racism. Cal- 
lng their movement the “Showa Res- 
Araki and his fellow-nation- 
usts began a stupendous campaign to 
store the Emperor as ruler of Japan 
with the Army and Navy as _ supra- 
enforce his 


Wration,”’ 


tary agents to 


al opinid ; 
work 0 4 ecade before Pear] Harbor, 
vapanese Army spread an intensive 
f Amet ever expanding propaganda based 
aan net mthe the Japan’s invincibility and 
uccesstil uperiorit ind upon the myth of 
wns Com Japan’s “divine mission” 
n af entire world under the 
“MEN ar yirtuous hegemony of the 
. r. Even after the war, Japanes« 

Cue ould say to me 


Sem 


“We marched under our beloved 


apanese tlag and thought we were 
Sods,“ 
A 





eric GI’s who mowed down rank 
“ér rank of charging Japanese infan- 

én n testify to their own de 

Zing experience in wiping out, in 
“2 senseless fashion, men who seemed 
te 
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HIDEKI TOJO 
Japanese Ivan Grozny? 


lack the attributes of 
intelligent human beings 


so clearly to 
rational and 

as did the Japanese in their mesmeric 
zeal. Self-preservation dictates that 
when a man is cornered in battle, he 
raises the white flag. But Japanese rac- 
ism would not permit that. And = so 
countless numbers of Japanese soldiers 
preferred to die, with the name of then 


Emperor and the warcry of “Banzai!” 


on their lips 


IF JAPANESE NATIONALISM was 
racist at heart, its economic brain was 
“anti-capitalist.” The flood of bolshevist 
and anarchist ideas which swept Japan 
from 1830 onwards seeped into the Jap- 
Army itself. The earlist prop- 
aganda of its Young Officer Corps, un- 
der General Araki’s tutelage, was 
blend of bolshevism, collectiv- 
n. Within the minus- 
cule Communist party of prewar days 
? 


anese 





ism... and racist 


dding of economic deter- 
found favor, fo. 
many of its members wanted a “dicta- 
proletariat 


his same we 
minism and racism 
torship of the under the 
Emperor.” 

When the Young Officers assassinated 
1932, they issued 
mimeographed manifestos to the citi- 
zens of Tokyo which denounced “bour- 
geois parliamentarians, politicians, cap- 
italists and plutocrats.” Four years later, 
during the February assassinations, the 
Young Officers again published docu- 
ments which read as though they had 
taken directly from Pravda ond 
lzvestia: 

The Army, had its 
had its 


raqaica 


Premier Inukai in 


been 


conservatives, it 
centrists; and it had its wild 
1] nationalists. the Kodo Ha group, 


inspired by General Sadao Araki. In 





Manchuria, the spearhead of the Army’s 
radicals was the General Staff of the 
Kwantung force the very same which, 
in 1931-32, boasted that once thev ha 

olved” the Manchurian “question” 
t woul turn to pan and cesti 
Japanese ( tals! the Zaibatsu and 
the plutocr 

DURING THE LATE 1930's the Plan- 
ning Board of the Kwantung Arm. 


drew up its own Five Year Plan for the 
exploitation of Manchu 
perimented in collective farming, and 
set up the giant Manchurian Industria! 
Development 


iain wealth, ex- 


Corporation which—un 
the stern control of the militar: 
ectivist developed Manchuria 
along the “planned economy” 


de 
1] 
] 


co 


lines en- 
order” of Tojo, 
Hishimoto, Doihara and other 
Kwantung leaders 

The Young Officer Corps of the Jap- 


visioned in the “new 


radical 





Tojo’s Red Successors 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


anese Army, and the Kwantung forces, 
pushed Japan closer and closer to war. 
Although Japan’s industrialists and 
financiers reaped their pound of flesh 
from the triumphs of the military, they 
became more and more suspicious of 
the military’s ultimate aims. Examina- 
tion of the record shows that when Tojo 
became Premier shortly before Pear! 
Harbar, he was surrounded by top 
Kwantung Army generals and radical 
economic planners. Under Tojo the 
Kwantung. Planning Board began to 
work out schemes for creating an Army- 
controlled “planned economy” in Japan. 
Even after Pearl Harbor, when Japan 
had plunged into its life-and-death 
struggle, the big industrialists and fin- 
anciers fought the wild economic col- 
lectivism of Tojo and his grouv, which 
also included former Communists and 
Socialists. One scholar had reported 
that Japanese industry went on a “‘sit- 
down strike” against the collectivist 
policies of the Tojo government, and re- 
fused to enter wholeheartedly into the 
war effort until 
the complete 
tion of Japan’s economy. 
After Saipan, Tojo, already weakened 
politically by this internal struggle, 
passed out of the picture. This victory 


Tojo dropped his 


demand for collectiviza- 


for big business was signalized by the 
emergence of “control associations” 
When the 
1945 began 
it spoke not for the 
radicals but for-the conservative 
banking and industrial in- 
terests who were seeking to salvage as 
much from the ruins Tojo 
had wrought. 

The Young Office: 
more bid for 


dominated by big business. 
conservative government of 
to talk of peace, 
Army 
commercial, 


as possible 


Corps made one 
As the Empero 
“surrender recording” 
to be played over the radio to announce 
officiailly the war’s end, the Corps in 
vaded the palace, killed Imperia! 
guards, and sought to smash the record- 
ing. But they had long since lost out. 


power. 
was cutting the 


THE MILITARISTS DISAPPEARED 
from the scene once the war was over, 
and its leaders were incarcerated in 
Prison. The first American 
troups arrived in Japan to find that the 
Japanese Army had evaporated! The 
country suddenly overflowed with Jap 
anese who were, as so many of them 
phrased it, “full of democracy.” News- 
paper writers who had done such a fine 
job for the militarists dumped out 
their black ink and, taking their red, 
started to write in glowing terms of 
the triumph of the “democratic forces 
of the world”—meaning, the march of 
Soviet Communism. 


Sugamo 


The Japanese Communist party 
was re-formed in 1945, and with it 
reappeared the old collectivist-na- 
tionalist-recist ideology. This  be- 
came immediately clear when the 
Communists, waving red flags as 
they marched by MacArthur's head- 
quarters, sang their new May Day 
Song as a symbol of the “new de- 
mocracy.” For this song, with on'y 
the word changes, wes in fact the 
old tune, Banda No Sakuro, which 
until August, 1945, had hb2en the 
- rousing, bloody marching song of the 
Imperial Japanese infantry. 
Observers began to note that Com 
munist and left-wing union demonstra 
tions were run with the precision of a 
Orders from party 
appeared to be written by 
men more familiar with Japanese Army 
field orders than abstruse idealogical 
terminology. It was not surprising. 
therefore, while talking to one Japanese 
about his brother’s appointment to a 
high Communist post, to hear him 
conclude: 


military operation. 


headquarter: 


“My brother was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the Japanese Army in Man- 
churia before the termination of the 


war. Now he is in a new army, but 
the fight is the same: he is battling 
to defeat Anglo-Saxon imperialism.” 

The Communists and their trade un- 
ion allies have been purged from official 
posts because in pre-surreuder days 
they had been militarists. For example, 
the first Education Director of the Com- 
munist-dominated National Congress of 
Industriial Unions (NCIU), Shinichi 
Matsumoto, was purged from the board 
of the Central Labor College because of 
his wartime pro-militarist writings. He, 
like so many other apologists for the 
military, had found the transition to 
communism very easy to make. 

BY 1948 THE OLD RACISM of the 
militarists was again in full bloom— 
this time within the Communist party 
Concurrently, the initial anti-Emperor 
line of the party was muted. Early that 
yeer the Communist party adopted its 
program of the 
front,” 


racial 
marking a return of the out- 
Hideki 
then oceans of words 


“democratic 


right racism of 
militarists. Since 
poured forth upon the Japanese 
people, urging them to join the fight of 
the Communist party in defense of the 
“independence of the Japanese race.’ 
Communist newspapers are loud in 
“Japanese culture” from the 
“brutal attacks” of Anglo-Saxon im- 
perialism and “decadent” Western 
thcught. The Toho movie dispute of 
1948 was transformed by the Commun- 
ists into an _ all-out against 
American movies, and a defense oi 
“Japanese culture” against the “deca- 
dent and erotic culture” of the West 
Like the militarists Araki and Tojo 
the Communist party of Japan is today 
anti-capitalist, ultra-nation 
parliamentary and anti 


Tojo and his 


have 


defending 


struggle 


pro-racist, 
alist, anti - 
Western. 

Many of the Communist party’s 
publications read like reprints from 
pamphlets issued by General Araki 
and his Kwantung Army radicals. 
The anti-Communist forces have 
dubbed the Communists “the Red 
Samurai” because the CP—embrac- 
ing without reservation the spirit 
and ideology of the prewar Young 
Officer Corps——has become the logical 
successor of Hideki Tojo. 

With this difference 

Instead of a Young Officer Corps 
today we find a Youth Action Corps, a 
Defense Corps, and a myriad of other 
organizations sponsored by the CP and 
its labor pawns. Only recently, one Jap- 
anese writer noted: 

“These new youth organizations 
are the same as the special attack 

(kamikaze) corps of the prewar 
period.” 

To hear them shout their songs of 
blood and of dying on the proletarian 
front,” one gets the full measure of the 

tragedy come full circle. 
t * * 

THE JAPANESE COMMUNISTS 
have failed to subvert the country’s 
economic recovery, but their exploita- 
tion of racism and militarism places in 
their hands a devastating bomb which 
—in the words of the Cominform rep- 
resentative, Sanzo Nozako—will be de- 
tonated when the “proper” “subjective” 
and “objective” situation has arrived 

Fortunately, many Japanese are pro 
democratic and, understanding the basic 
issues, are determined to prevent Tojo’s 
Red successors from pushing Japan to 
its final destruction. 

The issue is not so much what Gen 
eral MacArthur is doing to stop the new 
menace. It is rather: What can and 
will the Japanese people themselves 
do to eliminate communism and racism, 
and to promote a sound, democratic 
order within the framework provided 
by the Occupation? That, ultimately, 
means that within Japanese hearts and 
minds a profound democratic revolution 
must take place. 
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The South Acts on the Poll Tay 


Only Seven States Still Require Payment for Voting 


By MORROE BERGER 
“HE WHITE SOUTH | be 


constantly reminded that its 


tice of illegal violence upon al 
its denial of certain polit l rights t 
Negroe endanger the nit on 
munity as well as the Negro. In the 
recent wave of Alabama floggin na 
in the effects of the poll tax, the truth ot 
such warnings, often resented out 


becoming 


Unwilling to 


side interference,” i 
ent to the white South 


appar 


do much where onl Negro interest 
were injured, Southern politiciar ul 
now taking action on both these mat 
te! 

While the anti-poll ti bill centl 


House of 


passed by the 


itive unlikely to emerge frot the 
Senate committee because of Souther: 
opposition Southern tate legislators 
have already taken steps that n lead 
to elimination of the t in tou Oo 
the seven state in hich it now exist 


The legislature of South Carolin 


Vi nia, and Te have voted to sub 
mit the question to referendut The 
Tennessee legislature ha epealed a 
much of the lav t could by statute 


abolishing the tz i aw prerequisite to 
oting in the prin it nd exempting 
vomen and veterat Tenn et ha 
also called convention to conside 


climinating the poll tax from the stat 
constitution. A bill to submit the que 
tion to a eferendun failed im the 


Arkansas k islature 


During the last decade there have 
been dozens of anti-poll tax bills intro 
duced in Congre Four time uch 
proposals passed the House only to be 


killed in the Senate by filibuste: 

The poll tax is usually 
a bar to Ne 
effective 


thought of 


ro voting, but it is equall 


against low-income group 
among the white too, and there are 
indications that it was directed, at it 
origin, as much against such whites a 
against the Negroe These seven 
Southern state till retain the poll tax 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Vir 


Most of 
or strengthened its 
1870 and 

1901 
mean of 


fluence of 


einia them imposed the tax 
between 
1900 (Alabama and Texas did 


and 


provision 
so in 1902 respectively) as 
combating the 
Negroc 


political in 
; and those classes ot 


whites most susceptible to the spread 
ms agrarian radicalism of the period 
Fou othe: Southern tates—North 
Carolina, Louisiar Florida and Geor 


MOST OF THE SEVEN STATES 


hich retain the tax require an annual 
~vment of a dolla two cl ve a dol 
i n halt na one ‘ ! h 
two doll Li ( tite the t 
not cur t that ( e not 
ied t the current } it. In Al 
t 1 cumulative until the 
f 45, but AY | p it imu 
lat | or ) ‘ na \ 
I three ve 
The poll t unl t} no 
{ tux n that it essentiall 
volunt Most tate do not 1 Vict 
for entore 1 collection of the tax im 
th t hy ent cel ent t \ ” l 
ck apply the If it ere enuinel 
compulse tun of coum t yuld not 
ery } ] I ‘ ns of cdi 
franch nent since there would be f 
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Morroe Berger is research consult 
ant for the Social Action Commission 
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RUSSELL LONG 
Got More Votes Than Huey 


that one must conclude that it is clearly 


directed against certain 


Rioup mone 
them, if not when originalls mpostd 
then certainly by its retention since 
Just what proportion of Negro anc 


vhite are kept from voting by the 


poll tax requirement cannot be exactly 

easured Besides, other influences 
dete qualified Southerner tron vot 
in 

First the low educational level in 
that region i factor which almost 

rywhei accompant non-voting 
The seven poll tax states are among 
the 13 state having the largest pro 
portion of persons 25 years of age and 
older who have had _ le than five 
yeu of schooling. Second, general 


election in 
well 
contests 


most of the 

known, seldom 

that attract 
political 


South, as is 
provide genuine 
many voters out 
side the 


eight state 


machines. In the 
; with a poll tax requirement 


in 1942, for example, there was little 
or no opposition even to candidates 
running tor Democratic nominations 
to Congress in 35 ont of a total of 79 
clistrict 

These factors affect Negroes and 
whites. But the Negro has also had 
legal restrictions preventing him from 


voting, the most effective of 
has 


Democratic 


which, in 


recent vea been his exclusion 


from. the party primaries 
Because this has 
of disfr: 


only an 


been the surest way 
Negroes, the poll tax 
auxiliary to achieve 
But it is a 
educing the 


nching 
means 
this end major means ot 
number of voters from 


hite low-income groups. 


THAT LARGE NUMBERS of whites 


do not pay the poll tax, and hence do 
not vote at least for this reason, is 
cl fror the Texas records, for ex- 
mple, analvzed in a posthumous book 


Dudley O 
can Suffrage 


McGovney The Amer 


Medley. In 1944, he re- 


ported, more than 3,000,000 Texans 
vere subject to the non-cumulative 
oll tax and could vote if they paid 
t before February 1. Only two-fifths 
ctually did so. If we assume (what we 
“now is not true) that all who paid 
vere Whites, and that no Negroes paid 
he tax, then only about half the white 
lexans who could vote if they paid the 


This 


the poll tax was at least one 


tax actuall did so. that 
factor in 
lf the eligible white voter 
from the polls 


years, during 


means 


deterring ha 
n Texas 
Until the last few 
Negroes } ive 


the Southern primaries in 


going to 


been voting in 


great 


numbers, the poll tax could not have 

terred many ot them from voting 
They had little reason to pay the tax 
even the could afford it, since they 


ere excluded from the Democratic 


primaries in all eight of the poll tax 
tates in 1940 except Tennessee. In 
ome states even willingness to pay 
the tax doe not mean a Negro may 
vote, for local registrars frequently 


refuse to accept such payments when 
they feel they have already registered 
enough” Negroes. 

Although it 
mine precisely the number of persons 
deterred voting because of the 
poll tax, it must be more than merely 
coincidental that in the poll tax states 
the proportion of potential voters who 
actually vote is uniformly lower than 
in other states. In the 1940 presidential 
election the eight poll tax states had 
the smallest the Union, 
with exception of Louisiana. 

In that voters to 
potential voters varied, in the poll tax 
states from 10 per cent for South Car- 
olina to 31 per cent for Tennessee. In 
the same eléction, only Louisiana had a 
ratio within this low 
tates fell 


two between 


is impossible to deter- 


from 


proportion in 


year the ratio of 


range, while two 
between 40 and 49 per cent: 
50 and 59 per cent: seven 
cent; 21. be 


cent; 


between 60 and 69 pe 


tween 70 and seven 
higher. In 


the 1944 presidential election the avei 


and 79 pe: 


had a ratio of 80 per cent o: 


age ratio of voters to 1 voters 


potenti 


was 18 per cent for the poll tax states 
and 69 per cent for the others 
IN EXPLANATION of these low 


proportions in the poll tax and othe: 
Southern states, 
that the 
elections is 


it is often pointed out 


ratio ot voters in general 
real 


primaries 


misleading, since the 


contest takes the 
But the voters in primaries 
t still low in the 
South. The ratios for the 1940 primaries 
the 


were 16 and 


place in 
ratio of 


» potential voters is 


and general election in Alabama 
17 per cent respectively; 
in Georgia, 18 and 15 per cent: in Mis 
Sissippi, 17 South 
Carolina, 32 in Ten- 


and in 


and 12 per cent; in 
and 10 per cent: 
and 14 per cent; 
Texas, 32 and 27 per cent. 
Only in South 
there an 


nessee, 19 
Carolina, therefore, 
was appreciable difference 
between the ratio of voters in the prim- 


years the disparity between the ty 


sets of ratios is somewhat higher, iq, 


dicating relatively greater participatig, 


in the primaries. Nevertheless,it j 
simply not true that there is wide pg, 
ticipation in the primaries of the poll 
tax states, which indicates that if th 


tax deters persons from voting in th 
general elections it probably also detey 
them from voting in the primaries, tog 


The repeal of a poll tax requiremey 


often increases the size of the sub 
sequent vote, again indicating that 
has some deterrent effect. Louisiag 


repealed its law in 1934 and the num 
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ber of voters in 1936 was about 25 per 
cent greater than in 1932. Pennsylvania 
repealed its law in 1933 and the num 
ber of voters in 1936 increased about 
40 per cent 1932. Both these m 
creases were greater than the increas 
in the total U. S, vote 1932 to 
1936. Georgia abolished its tax in 1% 
and its vote in the presidential election 
increased by more than 25 per ce 
over 1944, while the total U. S. increas 
was less than one per cent. 

As with some other civil rights issues 
the South no longer defends the poll 
tax with the conviction of earlier time 
As the South becomes more 
ized 


ovel 


from 


industrials 


and urbanized, its leaders s4 
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aries to potential voters, and that of more clearly that the poll tax affect 
voters in the general elections to poten- other questions besides Negro-whilg 
tial voters. In non-presidential election relations. 
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take him back? 
they because of the excellent 
country and the land under. 


Otners, 


say, 


Viewing 
s pro-labor, it is 


also anti anything 
smacking of communism. 

And it so happens that Bridges’ na 
«ye land has some very definite ideas 
Unlike 


rather 


some othe 


dim 


about citizenship. 
countrie 


f her sons swearing allegiance to an- 


it takes a view 

ther nation, and hence is not always 
e 

yut taking back those not mak- 


in their adopted land. 


geen ad 


ng good 


IF AUSTRALIA WANTS to get tough 
about granting a yisa to Bridges, fiery 
president of the CIO Internatiional 
and Warehousemen’s 
She 





Longshoremen’s 


Union, no one can stop her. can 


say to the United States you've got 
Bridges, you keep him. : 
And under the present immigration 


setup the U.S. has no recourse, because 
the existing law says deportables may 
be shipped back to the country whence 
they came. Nowhere else. 

Other nations, especially Russian sat- 
elites, have made capital of this with 


the result that numerous convicted 
deportables remain free to roam the 
country under the protection of the 


U.S. Bill of Rights. 

Many undesirables were found guilty 
of violating our naturalization law but 
when it came time to banish them, the 
Kremlin refused to okay their visas. 


Not since 1919, immigration authori- 


electiof§ties here explain, has the United States 




















yer centsucceeded in exiling a Russian to Rus 
increas sia, or to any other country over which 
the hammer and sickle waves. 
ts issu So if Australia says NO, the best 
the pilthe United States can do in the event 
er tiM@8of a conviction is sentence Bridges to 
usta a total of seven years in prison, fine 
ders Shim $15,000. or both. 
x affect that. the penalty for committing 
‘To-whila : ’ o 
, minal perjury and conspiracy 
___— BRIDGES AND TWO of his fellow 
non officers German-born Henry 
&hmidt, who directed the recent 
Hawaiian longshoremen’s strike, and 
.R. Robertson, a Texan and first vice- 
ore nt of the ILWU—were indicted 
“ast summer by the Federal Grand 
Jury perjury and conspiracy. 
The Government contends Bridges 
September 17. 1945, when he 
i for U.S. citizenship and was 
inder oath 
"Do you now or have you ever 
Ylonued to the Communist party of 
the United States?” 
‘Lhave not, and I do not,” Bridges 
Tevlie 
At to this testimony were 
Robertson. 
I the government’s conten 
LB es insists he is no commu 
nd has the U.S. Supreme Court 
< ) tT 
The gove rnment, on the other hand, 
“YS it is prepared to prove otherwise 
yond a reasonable doubt.” It set 
Mt to do so November 14 before Fed- 
MA nal Judge George B. Harris and a jury 
< “ght men and four women, selected 
¢ oq = prospective jurors after three 
vu —** Ol intensive screening by prosecu- 
R “2 and defense attorneys in an at- 
E 3 
i ° — 
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Shawn Moosekian is a staff writer 


Rt the Oakland (California) Tribune. 
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There are some here pooh-poohing the thought. 


however, are more skeptical about it 
the possibility, they contend that while Australia’s government 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


TONVICTED, Australian-born Harry Bridges, on trial for perjury, 
uld be subject to deportation. 


But suppose Australia refuses to 


It couldn’t happen, 


diplomatic relations between this 


and less confident. 


mosphere that was sometimes explosive. 


SINCE THEN Judge Harris, whose 
high-walled, formal 
chamber and looks like any other Fed- 
temple of justice, 
trolling the taut 
steady hand. 


courtroom 1s a 


been con- 
with a 


has 
principals 


eral 


dut once, during the early stages of 
the trial, the face darkened 
with anger as he charged Chief Defense 
Attorney Vincent Hallinan of 
proper” and “inflamatory” conduct; 
found him guilty of criminal contempt 
and summarily ordered him to jail for 
six months. 


judge’s 


“im- 


directed that 
Hallinan’s stricken from the 
roll of lawyers permitted to practice 
in the Federal Court. 

As a bailiff hustling the sur- 
prised and protesting defense attorney 
toward the door 


Judge Harris. also 


name be 


was 


and toward a special 
van that was moved up to whisk 
Hallinan off to jail—the judge changed 
his mind. 

He decided to stop the sentence until 
after the jury, which had been excused 
that the trial 
pestuously toward the contempt order” 
finds Bridges either guilty or innocent. 


on this day roared tem- 


Over Hallinan’s shouted demands foi 
Harris retorted, no. 
defense attorney’s demand 


a mistrial, 
And to the 
that the judge disqualify himself 


Judge 


be- 
cause “our relationship (Hallinan’s to 


Judge Harris) into a 


position where you obviously entertain 


has degenerated 


such a personal rancor and hatred for 


me that you can no longer discuss the 





matter reasonably the judge sna} 
ped back that he wouldn’t disqualify 
himself 

In announcing his decision to let 
Hallinan continue, Judge Harris called 
for a “forgive-and-forget” attitude, but 
only after urgent pleas by other dé 
fense attorneys, scurrying for a writ 
of habeas corpu und after Bridges 
himseif told the court that if he had 
to change counsel and “things go 


arry Bridges Goes on Trial 


By SHAWN MOOSEKIAN 
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HARRY BRIDGES 
“| Will Never Think it Was a Square Deal” 


wrong, I will never, never thinle that 


it was a square deal.” 


THE STORMY 52-YEAR-OLD Hal- 
linan is a formidable courtroom fighter 
who has figured in several sensational 
criminal trials in Northern California 
in the last ten years. 

His record shows many successes and 
the practice of law brought him 
wealth to the extent of owning a coun- 


has 


try home, complete with swimming 
pool. 
At the very start of this case he 


reason a_ trial 
a dull, dry affair.” 
But since that uproarious session when 


declared: “There’s no 


should have to be 


his caustic arguments nearly sent him 
to jail immediately, Hallinan has been 
a tamed man. 

He has had objections to make, but 
he’s made them carefully and quietly 
And there has since been little re 
minder of the scathing excoriation he 
got from Judge Harris, the like of 
which never had been paralleled in 
local Federal court history. 

During that stormy session Bridges 
appeared bewildered for a time but 
soon regained the cool assurance that 


has been his trademark throughout his 


turbulent life. 





—— Pen Points 


The Polish press was terribly 
grieved by the Pope’s groundless 
accusation of religious persecution. 
Everybody knows that such charges 
are just propaganda put out by mil- 
lions of people who have no relig- 
ious freedom. 


General Ike Eisenhower a lege 
to have given One proo} ece tly 
of his u igvess to serve its co - 
tru as the Republican president in 
1952. At any rate. he is pre wned 
to have thrown his service cap into 
the ring. 

rs 
2 “ 2 - 


A literary allusion may explain 
the reluctance of the Arab States 
to provide homes for the refugees 
whose plight they so bitterly de- 
plore. Perhaps ihey hesitate to rob 
the expression ‘street Arab’ of its 


realism. ! * 
4 





Russia’s denunciation of her treaty 


of friendsh p with Yuqoslavia ports 


to an unstable disposition. She revi 
the gamut from f1 end to frenzy 
100 easily. 

The Czech Communists took a 


step in the direction of their ideal 
world order by mass arrests of pro- 
fessional and business men. They 
are achieving a middle classless 
society. 


R iSSiait col- 


the 


The 


lective 


that a 


has 


report 
farmer reached 


of 140 may be taken with a grain of 


age 


salt. The Soviet system does not 
add ‘years to life; it only makes 
them seem longer. 

ve e * 


Evidently Cairo is not in the busi- 
ness of meetings simply for her 
health. 





Morris B. Chapman————— 





FOR BRIDGES, who has bobbed in 
and out of tight squeezes, this is noth- 
ing new. Twice before he was up for 
exile and each time lack of substantial 
evidence got him off. But those were 
civil suits, each heard by a trial ex- 
aminer, and this is a criminal 
being tried before a jury. 
the difference. 


case, 
Therein lies 


In 1939 and again in 1941 the 
ernment sought to banish Bridges from 
the U.S.A. and return him to Australia 
where he 1899 
servative father and an Irish 
herself a descendant of 
revolutionary stock. 

The 1942 trial finally found its 
to the Supreme Court which, in June 
1945, upheld by a 5 to 3 vote 


LOV- 


was born in of a con- 
mother, 


anti-British 


way 


Bridges’ 
contention 


that he was not a com 

munist. 
It also pointed up among other things 
that “not the slightest evidence” had 
been introduced to show that Bridges 


undcrstoo the Communist party to 
advocate e 
Shortly 


Bridac 


revolution ; 
thereafter September, 
who has quarterbacked 
most West Coast 
strikes, citizen of 


States. 


viotent 
1945 
ome of the violent 
waterfront became a 
the United 
BECAUSE OF THE HIGH COURT 


ruling, defense counsel says that events 


prior to June, 1945, fall under the doc- 
trine of res adjudicata, meaning some- 
thing already decided. Hence it wants 
the government to confine its case to 
events occurring between June and 
September of. 1945, date of Bridges’ 
naturalization 

Now, however, the exiling of Bridge 
is not the issue as it was in the last 
two hearings. In 1939 and in 1941 the 
overnme! inder the Naturalization 
Act, ug) to deport Bridges on the 
theory | A an undesirable alic 


affiliating or cooperating with groups 


seeking to violently overthrow this 
vovernment. 

Chief Prosecutor F 
the 


concerned with 


Joseph Donohue 
explains government is not now 
what, if 
tion Bridges belongs to, and 
aims of that group may be. 

Rather, says Donohue, the prosecution 
is out to prove Bridges did not tell the 
truth to the government and hence is 
guilty of a felony. 

In addition to the criminal action, 
Bridges also faces a civil suit brought 
by immigration authorities who seek 
to cancel his citizenship on grounds he 
obtained it by fraud. This trial follows 
the criminal case, 


any, Organiza 


what the 


Zz 








Heard on the Left 


AUL MILLS, onetime secretary of the New York City CIO Council 
and a Stalinist from way back, is reported to be the Cominform’s 
choice as commissar for the new Profintern when the 10 CP-CIO 

unions are finally expelled. Mills spent a happy summer in Shanghai 
as “representative” for an export house and was wined and dined 
by the agrarian reformers. Incidentally, he recently raised his life 
insurance by $15,000, lunched with Lee Pressman at the Commodore 
in October, spent a few minutes at the Amalgamated Bank on Friday, 
Nov. 25. Regards to Messrs. Sandovich when next you see them, Saul. 


Iv ll be years before Senator Herbert H. Lehman forgives the N.Y 
Times for throwing its editorial support to John Foster Dulles. It was 
one of the bitterest personal blows he’s ever suffered. The Times 
editorial board was pretty well split on whom to support. 


In my column of Nov. 19, there was mention of Sam Baron’s 
victory over a Canadian pro-Stalinist AFL Textile officials which 
save the impression that the entire union was CP-dominated. T’ain’t 
so—only true in Canada 


A couple of years ago, S. Hurok tried to make a deal to bring the 
Moscow Ballet to America. The negotiations got as far as this—the 
troupe would perform only in seacoast cities and return immediately 
after the performances to a Soviet boat anchored in the harbor. But 


finally even this proposal, agreed to by Hurok, was vetoed. 


Sergei Prokofieff, whom the culture commissars still have on their 
suspect list, wouldn't have gotten his Sixth Symphony played by 
Stokowski and the N. Y. Philharmonic two weeks ago except by the 
accidental arrival here two years late to Am-Rus, N. Y. representative 
of the State Music Publishing house of Moscow. of a single orchestral 
score. Without the Politburo’s permission, a set of orchestral parts 
was printed and Stokowski's got them. 


Time Magazine’s cover story on Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 
should have included this little gem of tesur) ny when he was asKeu 
by the Illinois Legislature’s committee if there were anv danht thot 
the CP is a conspiratorial “fifth column operating in the interest of 
a foreign state.” Said Hutchins 

“T am not instructed on this subject 

Will somebody please tell him? 


BEGINNING-OF-THE-END DEPT.: Andre Marty has accused 
Maurice Thorez of Titoism. In Italy Togliatti is finito and Luigi Longo, 
unpopular though he may be, is in charge. The French Commies, by 
the way. have made a verb of treason to the Cominform: ltiliser—for 
the non-etymological reader, derived from Tito. 


In the Soviet technicolor newsreel, May First. one of the marches 
Glinka’s Life for the Tsar, which is 
performed just as the general at the head of the parade ascends to 
the reviewing stand to shake hands with Stalin. 


played during the parade was 


SCUTTLEBUTT DEPT: Mayor O’Dwyer’s “illness” is a buildup 
for his resignation. 


New York Supreme Court Justice Samuel Null is seriously ill 
and at home 


Henri de Jouvenal, Stalinist author of The International of 
Traitors, which berates leftist haters of Soviet totalitarianism, is 
going to have a slew of libel actions in Paris. Several emigrés from 
Eastern European countries have brought the suits, which may be 


even more sensational than the Kravchenko proceedings. 


ILG’s Joe Tuvim has had a run-in with NY AFL Central Trades 
President Martin Lacey of the Teamsters over the recent mayoral 
campaign. It may be serious if Tuvim is asked to resign by Lacey 
from the Central Trades Executive Board. 


3, formerly of the N. Y. Star, has been handling pub- 


John K. Weis 
licity for the new N. Y. State University 
The M-G-M’s top man, Louis B. Mayer, has been converted to 
Catholicism 


“It is true that in the early staces they (shaw wslatiane) wrara con. 
erally slave relations, but even in the slave days there were successful 
and there were unsuccessful slave labor relations.”—-ROBERT N. 
DENHAM, Taft-Hartley Law general counsel speaking at the Pacific 
Coast Maraceement Conference. 


As a PAC commentator put it—three cheers for successful slave 
labor relations! 


Remember Edwin G. Nourse, fired as head of Truman’s Council 
of Economic Advisers for being “too reactionary”? He has been hired— 
hold your deficit!—_by Max Ascoli’s Reporter. The Whip. 














of every four Americans had to 


work on the farms to meet the 
nation’s food demands. By 1940, less 
than half our population worked on 
farms, and yet there was enough to 
feed our 132 million inhabitants and 
ihen some. 

Seventy vears ago it took a man two 
hours to produce a ton of soft coal. 
Now, one hour and eighteen minutes is 
enough. 

Seventy years ago, some 10 man- 
hours in the woods and 15 man-hours 
in the sawmill, or 25 man-hours alto 
gether, were required to produce 1,000 
board feet of Douglas-fir lumber. To- 
day with the aid of power-driven fell- 
ing, bucking, skidding, hauling, and 
sawing devices, we can produce the 





Bernard Frank is assistant chief 
of the division of forest influences 
in the United States Forest Service. 
Anthony Netboy is a _ free-lance 
writer. Their book, “Water, Land 
and People.” will be published soon. 
Xx aie — 
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OUR SHRINI 


By BERNARD FRANK 
ona ANTHONY NETBUY 


Gor ever YEARS AGO three out 


same amount of lumber in less they 
12 man-hours. 
In practically every field of « 


Nome 
endeavor, far less physical effort js now 
required to satisfy the minimum negg 


of the nation than in the days of 


of op 
Victorian ancestors. But to achieve a 
relatively beatific condition > hay 
paid a continually rising price in e& 
haustion of the limited supplies uf 


soils, minerals, and other raw materia 
Some of these resources, such as jpop 
and petroleum, are not renewable 
Others, like timber. water, and to a cep. 
tain extent soil, are generally apable 
of replenishment. All are subject to de 
terioration in quality because of ey 
haustion of more accessible and top. 
grade deposits, or loss or impoverish. 
ment of the soil with consequent ad. 
verse effects upon the plant cover and 
waterflow. 

To maintain our national economy 
at full production, we now must each 
year grow food and fibre—and apply 
some 10 million tons of fertilizer—o, 
230 million acres of crop land alone 
produce 1% billion barrels of crude oil: 
mine about 406 million tons of soft coal 
and nearly 52 million tons of iron ore 


GOP Killed FEPC Bills — 
In 4 State Legislatures 


By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
VERYONE KNOWS THAT A SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY of the 


Republicans in the Senate joined the Dixiecrats in the early days 
ot the first session of the 81st Congress to kill civil rights by votin 
against curbing the filibuster—despite the official party stand for civil 


_rights in its 1948 platform. But even when there are no technicalities like 


cloture rules to use as alibis, Repub- 
lican legislators in the state capitals 
have opposed legislation against racial 
discrimination. The party of Abraham 
Lincoln has been especially adamant in 
its opposition to the various State Fair 
Employment Practice laws introduced 
in a number of Northern and Eastern 
states. 

During 1949, four additional states 
passed FEP legislation: Rhode Island, 
New Mexico, Oregon and Washington. 
Six states voted down laws by fairly 
Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
California 


narrow majorities 


In Minnesota, the vote was taken in 
the legislature acting as a committee 
of the whole, so that no record of the 
vote was made and bigotry could not 
be ferreted out and rebuked at the 
next election. 

In Michigan, the Fair Employment 
Practice bill was advocated by Governor 
Williams, a Democrat and a member of 
Americans for Democratic Action. But 
the Republicans controlled the legis- 
lature, and in both houses they bottled 
up the bill in committee and thus killed 
it without a record vote. 

In the other four states, the record 
of the Republican legislators is known 


und was a very sorry one indeed. 


IN CALIFORNIA, the committee of 


the State Legislature to which the bill 
A referred refused to report it out 
\ ttempt wa made to bring it out 


the committee on June 16 and the 


attempt was defeated. The Democrats 
oted 26 to 2 in favor of FEP and the 
fepubl oted 33 to 5 against it 
[ ] leaders of Gove Warren 
Republican, were active in securing 
ition to report 

t] 
In tl! Ohi legislature the Demo- 
rats voted 62 to 7 in favor of the bill 
nd the Republicans voted 54 to 8 


against it. In the Ohio State Senate, 


iot a single Republican favored the 


bill and 13 voted against it. while the 
Democrats stood 15 to 4 in favor of it. 
Illinois saw a straight party-vote. The 
Democrats voted 68 to 3 in the Lower 
House and 16 to 1 in the State Senate 
in favor of it. The Republicans voted 
40 to 13 in the Lower House and 24 to7 
in the State Senate against it 
] 


Pennsylvania gave an even Cleareéf 


line-up. In the entire State Legislature 


both Senate and House, not a single 
Democrat voted against the bill. The 
Republicans (with one solitary excep 
tion) voted against it. The issue was 
once more an effort to bring the FEP 


bill out of committee. 


* : : 

THE REASON for this extraordinaly 
record is the bigotry of big business 
(Most such laws on the state leve! apply 
only to those who hire six more 


employees.) The big employers are oP 
posed to fair employment practice laws 
partly because of racial bias ana partly 
because they are opposed to any 3 yvern- 
ment regulation, even if it is to Zet rid 
of discrimination. 

Employers frequently try t 
blame for racial discrimination :n em 
ployment on the allegea prejuxces 


their employees. The Democrats in ™ 
Northern and Western states ame Um 
usually friendly to organized labor, am 


in some places actually 
debt to the unions. Yet 
support the FEP bills in t State 


gislatures in the North and West wi 
great solidarity even th * 
specifically apply to unio: mp 
as well as to employment . 
the AFL and the CIO stat : 
the Northern states, and em 
also in their national conv ave 
sone on record in favor of FE? #6 

lation. 
The Republicans, as the a 
ants of the business “a 
Lip 


against such bills almost 


coln is dead, and even his 
been buried by the Republicans 
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generate 145 billion kilowatt hours of 
electric energy: produce some 32 billion 
poard feet of lumber, and 40,000 billion 
gallons of usable water for domestic, 
industrial, and agricultural purposes. 

OUR HANDLING of natural re- 
sources has long been characterized by 
wanton negligence. For example, about 
half the coal and metal ore extracted 
from the carth annually is lost in the 
chain of production leading from the 
mine to the furnace or smelter. Nine 


parrels of petroleum are wasted—by 
seepage, discharge in the air, ete.—for 
every one put to final use. 

Reserves of petroleum, iron, copper, 
zinc, and other minerals in the United 
States are declining rapidly while, by 
contrast, demand continues to increase. 
Thus, the output of copper has been 
doubling every 12 years, tin every 18 
years, and pig iron every 17 years. The 
ratio of steel output per employed per- 
gon in this country jumped from 0.3 
ton in 1900 to 1.8 tons in 1947. In fact, 
since 1900 the rate of output of metals 
of every kind has continually risen, 
yet we still do not have enough to sus- 
tain the demands of our metal-devour- 
ing civilization. 

As for our soils, waste and exhaus- 
tion also highlight the 
story. They have been so mishandled 


monotonous 


that over 280 million acres of crop and 
grazing land are ruined or seriously 
jamaged by erosion. There remained 
n 1945 some 460 million acres of good 
rop land, developed and undeveloped, 
but fhost of it—some 360 million acres 
—is subject to erosion. And 500,000 
more acres are being ruined each year. 
Hugh Bennett, Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, points out that al- 
though we can get along with the 
areage of good land remaining, we 
‘annot hope to maintain our present 
high standards of living if much more 
sallcwed to run into streams and gul- 
lies, and depleting crop practices use 
up essential soil nutrients without put- 
ting them back in the forms of manures 
ind commercial fertilizers. 


OUR TIMBER and 


fave likewise been 


grazing lands 
sadly 
Some 75 million acres of forests have 
%en stripped practically bare. Today 
such plant cover as they have consists 
ff brush or scattered limby trees. Of 
the 461 million acres of forest land 


misused. 


apable of supporting, and available 
t, commercial lumber production, 164 


1800 HF 5.3 


1840 
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million acres are no longer in condition 
to produce satisfactory wood growth 
Without costly replanting and other 
artificial aids. Protection of forest 
lands from fire is still woefully inade- 
quate. Only 36 per cent of the to- 
tal commercial timber area is receiv- 
ing adequate protection, and 10 per- 
cent, or some 46 million acres, gets 
none at all. Each year some 30 million 
acres are seared by wild fires which 
damage not only the trees and ground 
cover but the humus and soils beneath, 
thus reducing the usability of water 
supplies and increasing the exposure 
of farms, towns, and cities to flood 
waters and harmful sediments. 

The 461 million acres of commercial 
timberland exhibit still other disturb- 
ing evidences of abusive treatment. 
Capable under good management of 
growing annually some 20 billion cubic 
feet of high-quality wood, our forests 
are now producing only 13 billion cubic 
feet, and this is to an increasing extent 
small-sized and often low-grade ma- 
terial. Young forests that should be 
left untouched or only lightly thinned 
until they achieve maximum growth 
are being felled to satisfy insatiable 
demands for lumber and pulp. At the 
same time, in the process of logging 
alone we leave rotting on the ground 
every year over three billion cubic feet 
of marketable wood in damaged trees 
and logs. In fact, more timber is 
wasted in this manner in harvesting an 
acre of Douglas-fir in the Pacific North- 
west, or in a California redwood forest, 
than can be obtained from the average 
acre of eastern virgin pine or spruce 
forest. Because it does not “pay” the 
commercial logging operator to harvest 
parts of trees or logs knocked down or 
broken, society must suffer from a 
scarcity of high-quality timber and pay 
higher prices for every stick of wood 
it needs. 


THE PERSISTENT deterioration of 
our 728 million acres of western range 
land is one of the more tragic mani- 
festations of unfortunate land-use poli- 
cies and the desire for quick riches! 
This vast grassland domain occupies 
most of the drier portions of the 17 
western states. In addition to provid- 
ing forage for some 70,000,000 sheep 
and cattle, the western range also sup- 
ports most of the nation’s big game 
animals, deer, elk, antelope, and buf- 
falo. The streams and lakes and their 
bordering lands furnish a potentially 
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ideal habitat for game fish, wildfow], 
and fur-bearing animals. 

Perhaps no other branch of agricul- 
ture has experienced more violent fiuc- 
tuations from prosperity to stark de- 
pression than the western livestock in- 
dustry. Perhaps none has been sub- 
jected on so grand a scale to the vicis- 
situdes of changing climates. Drought 
has come often and hit hard in certain 
regions, such as the Great Plains, 
where in some sections even as little 
as 15 inches of rainfall a year is con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. 


Damage to the western range 
largely semiarid grasslands is due 


mainly to two factors: overgrazing and 
plowing for cultivated crops. The ef- 
fects of overgrazing have been wide- 
spread and cumulative. Recovery of 
the natural cover and topsoils depleted 
by erosion has been slow under the 
severe climatic conditions which gen- 
erally prevail in the semi-arid plains 
and mountain slopes of the west. 
Studies by the Forest Service and other 
federal and state conservation agencies 
indicate that some 90 million acres 
must be artificially revegetated if they 
are to produce satisfactory forage and 


Soviets' General Tulpanov 





acquire reasonably adequate protective 
cover. Millions of acres more must be 
subjected to erosion control and re- 
stricted use if they are to continue to 
feed livestock and provide the water- 
shed protection, wildlife. and recrea- 
tional values so essential to the pros- 
perity of the western states. 

A similar story may be told about 
our wildlife and fishery resources. 
American consumption of furs, for ex- 
ample, has increased so rapidly that 
many valuable fur-bearing species such 
as the racoon, mink, and marten have 
almost disappeared from our forests 
and streams. There are now more 
hunters than ever before and they kill 
more game. 

Perhaps even greater losses to so- 
ciety have resulted from the deteriora- 
tion or disappearance of suitable en- 
vironments for wildlife. In many locali- 
tics unwise cutting and clearing of 
forests, drainage of swamps and lakes. 
extensive forest fires, the construction 
of stream and river “improvements” 
and the dumping of sewage and indus- 
rial wastes into 
killed or 


have 
feathered 


watercourses 
driven out our 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


Fear-Ridden, Not Stupi 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 


BERLIN. 

NDER THE SENSATIONAL, but 

not uninteresting, title of “The 

Stupidest Russian in Europe”, 
(Saturday Evening Post, October 15, 
1949) the young and very capable Amer- 
ican journalist James P. O’Donnell has 
tried to give an account of the errors 
and failures of Soviet policy in Ger- 
many through an explanation of the 
mind and spirit of one of its leading 
representatives namely Maj. Gen. 
Sergei Ivanovitsch Tulpanov. 

“If Fate had not catapulted Tulpa- 
nov too deep into Central Europe, 
if it had dropped him off behind the 
Iron Curtain in Warsaw or Prague or 
Budapest, he would long since have 
completed his mission. In those un- 
fcrtunate cities, the brutalitarian sys- 
tem of which he is the archetype tri- 
umphed by sheer force alone, by 
purging the opposition and its own 
mistakes. But in the open air arena of 
Berlin, Tulpanov has been ramming 
his skull against the Brandenburg 
Gate for four long years... . 

The result has been “a fantastic suc- 
cession of blunders, honehead plays 

and miscalculated risks.” 

No doubt about it, Soviet Russia had 
enormous political opportunities in 
Germany. No doubt about it, every 
last bit of capital was dissipated — the 
forced liquidation of Sociale Democracy, 
the enslavement of the bourgeois cen- 
ter, the operations of the political 
police ,the elections of 1946, the thinly- 
disguised one-party dictatorship of the 
Eastern Zone, the fiascos of the National 
Front, Volksrat, Volksabstimmung. But 
where lies the responsibility? Who can 
be legitimately blamed? Tulpanov? 

O’Donnell knows the nature of the 
Stalinist dictatorship too well to be 
able to carry his argument through. 
As he himself notes: “Tulpanov is 
merely relaying orders a puppet 
giving instructions to puppets. ~ 
Can, then, “the 
lisaster” of Soviet policy in Germany 


grotesque political 
be ascribed to individual stupidity? 
Is it really iliuminating to talk about 
inherited the 
slogans, the power and the apparatus 
of the revolutions but who lack the 
political genius and the drive of the 
men who actually made the revolu- 
tion’? Trotsky thought Stalin an 


epigones “who have 








GEN. TULPANOV 
A Trained Specialist 


epigone, a mediocrity. Possibly he was. 
But that didn’t exclude Stalin’s success 
on the world political stage. 

The problem must be formulated in 
terms other than those of “genius” and 
“stupidity.” Bolshevik-Stalinists like 
Tulpanov are still in Lenin’s tradition 
of “professional revolutionaries” (or it 
you will: professional reactionaries). 
They are trained specialists in world 
politics, serious, passionate, hard-work- 
ing (which is, unfortunately, more 
than one can say about most of their 
challengers). They are not stupid. In 
most cases they know pretty mucl 
where the high policies are going 
wrong. But they are helpless, and in 
their helplessness they either turn to 
self-deceit or remain fanatically silent. 

They are, after all, not representa- 
tives of a revolutionary democracy but 
of a totalitarian dictatorship. Success 
is required, but not at the price of 
truth, criticism, differences of opinion. 
As O’Donnell shrewdly puts it: “Even 
the most absolute of dictatorships has 
to rely on its agents in the field for an 
on-the-spot assessment of a given situ- 
ation. Distortion from below leads to 
ignorance at the top.” There is the 
rub. Distortion blinds, ignorance blun- 
fers. Tulpanev remains orthodox and 
loses an election—he prefers that to 
telling the truth and losing his head. 

Soviet policy is executed by men 
who follow not Marx and Lenin but 
the rule of self-preservation. They are 
not the “stupidest” people, only the 
most fear-ridden. 
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Liberties Union 
Urged to Be 
Consistent 


From WILLIAM ROSS 


I tHinx you will be intere 
following lett 
to the American Civil Liberte 


Gentlemen 


; Union 


On November 13 l read uv the 
ss that Prof. E. V. Sittler was di 


varged by the 


re 
ch 


Michig College of 


Mining and Tec hnology after Con 


gressman Jol B. Bennett, Repub 
lican of Michigan, demanded an ’ 
vestigation of | cast 

Prof Sittler admitted that although 

native American he ent to Ge 
many 1939. became a German ¢ 

en and 40 Part 

In wiew of your eneated vie 
ihout “academic freedom” for Com 
munist prof ) would you 7 “ 
1 statement protestnig the dismissal 


wr take the case of Prof. Sittler for 
the purpose of hat g him re 
stated? 

If you are consistent and cere 
and truly believe that a Communist 
professor should be 
teach in our 
til he is 
you should take the sume 
for members of the Nazi 
There is no practical di 
tween the 


permitted to 
schools and colleges un- 
caught teaching disloyalty, 
position 

Party 
tinction be 
two parties If one has a 
right to teach our children, the other 
is undoubtedly entitled to the same 
right. If it is 
ing” or 


“hysteria,” “red-bait- 
witch-hunting” to exclude 
Communist professors, it is likewise 
if a college excludes 
And in view of the 
Arthur 


Nazi professors 
claim of your 


Garfield Hays iv 


ta recent 
radio debate thut a strong demo: 
racy should not be afraid of a sma 
group of Communists, may I au 


why should we be seared of the Na 


espet ally where they are 

numero hel 7 he Cor 
nui 

Of I diffe } r r 
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ypon at all loca i ! Voti 
closes Janu oO ) Da 
Ip in du ) t \ 
quest i ft \ 
ist Cla ’ N ' R 
00, 7 Fast 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom | 

VF \ Db < Y) + } ) ; 
— Poy - r, e Stat 
Speak Will B August C 
sens Max Brauer: Mayo fH 


Ge 


man speakin m 
and i eeatan, to Mayor Brauer, S: 
urday, Dec. 17th, no at Hotel Bre 


voort, Sth St. and Fifth Ave 
tion $2.50 per pe 
tions with S.D.F. 
of Trade 
Tuvim, 


Union Committee, 


8:30 p. m., at the home 
Turbow, 161 West 75th St., 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
siew. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








ted in the 


r, which I recently sent 


Luncheon 


Subscrip 
mM Make reserva 
Honorary Chairmat 
Joseph 
Chairman, Mever Levenstein 
... Upper West Side Branch meeting 
for referendum, Tuesday, Dec. 13th, 
of Comrade 


Commissioner Fly Protests 
Our Article on Television 


From JAMES LAWRENCE FLY 


Tr ” é 
Television” and dealing 


I HAVE NOTED your article of 


America. It is something of a 


lication such as The New Leade? 


dividual without taking one minute 


the fact Of particula 
the following statement 

“SCA President Arthur Levey and 
James L. Fly, who had just resigned 
as Federal Communications Commis- 
sion chairman, were able to scotch 
the Paramount-Fox loan offer.” 

“Levey, in effect joining with the 
Government, filed a cross-claim 
against Paramount and Twentieth 
Century Fox, seeking damages for 
losses incurred as a result of the 
monopolistic and suppressive aims 
of the film companies. He retained 
Fly as attorney for the A stockhold- 
ers in the anti-trust action. Fly’s 
primary task was to break down the 
delaying tactics of the movie law- 
yers. Fly worked for ten months, 
received a substantial retainer, 
achieved nothing, and parted com- 
pany with Levey. Shortly thereafter, 
Fly turned up as one of a battery of 
lawyers hired by General Precision 
(Fox) to fight the anti-trust action!” 
The first statement hardly 


rth the latter comment _ that 


ved nothing.” Especially fallacious 
sie statement that I was retained by 


A Reply 


From PHiL CORCORAN 


A tHoucH Mr. Fly exhorts The 


Leader t check the fact I 
ld not pe bly have ex ned |} 
n wds | ( tit to 
bl ition 
1—M tatement that M I 
ente only the \ | 
) letely ubstanti t tl ecol 


Aug. 6, 1945, and addressed to Scophony 
ecapitulated the arrangement it 
time did Mr. Fly or } { ep en 
th hole company alleged Mi 
Fly and his firm were retaine } 


A tockholdei 


lo break throu 


uppressive 
wie interest Par int, Gene 
Precision Equipment (Fox) who he 
e “B” sto 
»—While Mr. I pful in t 
talling the attempt { ine B toch 
le ovie comp ' 
! ) S } , ( ) " 
no Lor j { t l 
ipt t i 


ide! ippre 


through Oct. 1945 during the very sam¢ 


period that the Government 
tion leading to the 
proceeding, M1 


ware and must have been concerned 


with those deve lopments on 
his clients (at that time), the 
tockholders 
Finally, to Mr. Fly’: dmission 
he did appear even if “momentarily” 
opposition to his former 


unusual, to say the least. 


interest ar 


coincide 


tactic of the powerful 


investiga- 
anti-trust sult wa 


Fly was definitel: 
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onn vewey - 
From WALTER J. MILLARD 
IDNEY HOOK, in discussing John 
Dewey’s “amazing physical vigor” 
at ninety, says that Dewey hirnself 
ascribes it “to a certain psvcho-sormatic 7 
attitude.” The use of that hyph-=nate K. 
can be justified but readers sho I 
Nov. 12 entitled “Hollywood’s War on warned not to give it the usual ‘nter. 
specifically with the Scophony Company of pretation of “the mind produces ¢ ‘ects 
mystery to me why a constructive pub- in the body.” 
will jeopardize the standing of an in- The fact that if Dewey w to 
9 take down the telephone and check permit himself the use of the hypotnesis 
EN os eran er eae ee =z known a “the damned dichotomy” 
a . ao 
F » . . (whi Oscar Ameringer used 1 all 
the A” Stockholders to fight the anti 3 ses : yarn “—_ op 
. tnat “a OK Inside a corpses ne 
trust action. My firm was for a time aS bn Sigua men P * t) 
would write the hyphenate as “sormato- Ov 
counse] for the company as a whole and hic.” He 1 ; ' 
, ; : sychic » learned many years ago 
never for the “A stockholders. Noi P A ; ; “Wi sab 60, 
ana earnec ater at his sugee-ti suc 
were we retained in the anti-trust Hs hese am — i 
” m to maintain the parts of th Te r al 
iction rhe records will show the fal t F mw . k. ot i Sais a wh 
: ‘ . rtain relation toeach other. Th tect sne 
ity of each of these statements. We sale a ‘ 
: upon the operation of the organi:n in Sor 
never uppeared in the anti-trust action 1 a t hetl . 
ee « PF its aspects, whether dubt bh. 7Slo- an 
cither on behalf of the “A” stockholders " iE gidiginectly » ; 
logic, emotional, or intellectual, > as an 
or the company. At that time we re- a “ : ‘ ; 
beneficial as Stafford Cripps has also mo 
tained no connection with either. ‘ : ‘ . 
enthusiastically testified bor 
Many months later we were retained Why and how the technique does of 
momentarily by General Precision this would take too long to exolain 0 
Equipment Corporation to investigate here. But Dewey has given personal ‘ I 
the possibility of an agreed settlement authorisation for the statement that bu’ 
of the litigation. This effort was un you cannot understand his method of Cor 
uccessiul, and thereafter we had no handling experience until vou operate ass 
relation to the matter or to any of the your organism in the same way he tho 
parties, either on the record or off and does. wh 
either directly or indirectly. Chicago. IIl. tar 
, , Ms des 
] 
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Prisoners of Prejudice 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM. By Lillian Smith. W. W. Norton & Co. 256 pp. 


£3.00 


; Reviewed by TED POSTON 


N THE YEARS since her Strange Fruit streaked across the literary hori- 
zon and did its bit to counteract the insidious magnolia-scented propa- 
ganda of Gone With the Wind, Southern-born Lillian Smith has been 

doing quite a bit of reading. To the poets, novelists, historians and philos- 
ophers of her childhood, she added Freud, Menninger, Schweitzer and many 


othe?s. 
Then, partly 
such men and the mirror of her own 


all-Southern childhood and adult life, 


through the eyes of 


she took another look at her native 
South, at its tangled web of sex, sin 
and segregation. And from that long 
and * oubled look has come one of the 
nost impassioned—yet compassionate 

relations in the history 


Lillian Smith’s Killers 


book on race 
of our country, 
of the Drean 

It is an angry 
but its anger has that quality of right 
eous. indignation which is so often 
seldom really felt by 
those little-knewn Southern evangelists 


book, admittedly so, 





- 


assumed bu 





whole 
skein the author well 


whose important part in the 
tangled racial 
deser.bes 

It is not a book about Negroes, Miss 
Smith hastens to say, although she 
might be forgiven this contention since 
no book which attempts a mass psycho- 
analysis of the whole South can fail 
to be a bcok about Negroes. But it is, 
to use her words, “‘a book about belief.” 

‘It has to do with the white man and 
his Creams about himself ... with his 
children and the dreams he _ taught 
them. before they knew words... . It 
is concerned with those withdrawals 
from life that the word segregation 
describes. Above all else, it is con- 
cerned with the dream that has made 
men human, and the killers of that 
dream.” 

TO READERS OF Strange Fruit, 
that frank and uncompromising novel 
of contemporary Southern small-town 
life, and of South Today, the hard- 
hitting periodical which Lillian Smith 
and Paula Snelling edited for a number 
of years, th will be much familiar 
material in this new book. 
contention that the 
Southern white man—and woman—is 


Indeed, t} 


prisoner f his own 


[ t iz } 
brutalized 


prejudices, a 
tim of his own viciously- 


enforced system, is not at all new 
Liberals, lab leaders, Social Demo 
rats — an en Communists mouth 
da 

But I Smith digs deeper into 


ed platitude. She shows 
; that way; how, unde 
ur tribal ¢ 90s, he has no opportunity 


to be otherwise, and how all efforis to 





ange t situation will fail unless 
humanity n find the answer to the 
Question upon which this book is 
Se 

Why | white man dreamed 

abulou lream of freedom and 
tuman dignity and again and again 
Wied to kill his own dream.” 

In attempting a Freudian analysis of 
4 whole people and a way of life 

ti I night have discouraged 
lama . 

Ted Poston is a special feature. 


Writer for the New York Post. He is‘ 
@ contributor to the 
Republi, an 








Nation, New 
a The Reporter. ? 
ee 


even Sigmund Freud himself — Miss 
Smith has dared the impossible, but 
attained brilliant success in many in- 
stances. 

Her chapter on “The Women,” for 
instance, reveals facets and motivations 
in Southern life seldom touched upon 
or even recognized by other writers 
How often, indeed, have we thought 
of the sheltered but barren life of the 
“good” Southern white woman; of the 
frustrations of the mother who loses 
the first love of her children to the 


Negro mammy almost at birth, only 
to regain it shortly and then probably 
lose it (or a more physically satisfying 
fascimile) later when the son or hus- 
band seeks to escape the beautiful 
white statue he has placed upon a 
pedestal. 

“The majority of southern women 
convineed themselves that God or- 
dained that they be deprived of pleas- 
ure, and meekly stuffed their hollow- 
ness with piety, trying to believe that 
the tightness they felt was hungei 
satisfied,” Miss Smith observes. “Once 
hoisted up by the old colonels’ oratory, 
they stayed on lonely pedestals and 
rigidly played ‘statue’ while their men 
went about more important affairs else- 
where.” 

SMALL WONDER THEN that a rev- 
olution finally came through the or- 
ganization of an Association of South- 
ern White Women for the Prevention 


The South Before “the South” 


THE SOUTHERN COLONIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 1607- 


1689. 


By Wesley Frank Craven. 
Louisiana State University Press. 


(A History of the South, Vol. I.) 
451 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


its very existence is frequently denied. But like “pure” science, “pure” 


"Prtsve HISTORY, LIKE “PURE” SCIENCE. is so rare an article that 


history—. e., 


researches pursued solely for the purpose of widening 


and clarifying knowledge, and with never a thought of their “applications” 
—can and does exist. Although scientists pay lip-service to the “pure” among 
them, the cash and kudos, of course, go to those “applied” scientists who 


make gadgets for manufacturers, pills 
to cure aching livers, or atom bombs 
to cover politicians’ blunders. Among 
the historians, the purists are more 
common, but have even less repute 
than the pure scientists. The popular 
plaudits and the Pulitzer prizes go to 
the historio-journalists who torture 
ancient facts to serve current goals, 
worry old emotions to contrive new 
value-judgments, and excoriate critical 
scholarship in mortal fear that the 
spirit of unbiased investigation might 
someday reveal that a new goc has 
clay feet. 

Such journalists—who seem to pro- 
liferate in the ivy-league colleges of the 
New England colonies—would probably 


have small respect for Professor Cra-. 


ven’s “pure” account of the seventeenth 
century South. Professor Craven has 
gone to the documents—the archives of 
the colonies, the British Public Record 
Office, the promotional tracts, contem- 
perary reports, and the county records 

with an unbiased mind. He ha 
emerged with a sane, balanced, judi 
cious story of the development of gov 
ernment and society in fhe Chesapeake 
region and the Carolinas from Roanoke 
Island to Bacon’s Rebellion. 

He tells the story of the founding of 
Jamestown—without glamorizing John 
Smith and Pocahontas into a Hollywood 
scenario. He relates the founding of 
Maryland—without 
wisecracks about “tolerance,” 
tarianism, or Toynbee. He evalu 


making pontifical 


impact of the English civil war on the 
colonies without putting in a p 
Puritanism or a slug for Pope He 
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William B. Hesseltine is professor 
of history at University of Wisconsin. 
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recounts the story of Bacon’s Rebellion 
without benefit of the gospel according 
to St. Karl. 
x x “ 

THIS LATTER POINT has long been 
a fascinating morsel for the “applied” 
historians. These journalists have seized 
upon Nathaniel Bacon to make him a 
“torchbearer” of the American Revolu- 
tion, a labor agitator whose heart bled 
for the proletariat, and an antediluvian 
prototype of G. Washington, “G.” Debs, 
and G. Stalin. Professor Craven finds 
Bacon a somewhat impetuous young 
man whose judgment on both political 
strategy and military tactics was bad 
The movement he headed was neithei 
the first blow at @ritain’s tyrannical 
king nor a chapter in the class struggle. 
It was a political reform revolt against 
corruption in high places and a forceful 
protest against an Indian policy which 
benefited Virginia nabobs at the ex- 
pense of frontiersmen. Carefully, Pro 
fessor Craven traces the development 
of the Indian problem, and judiciously 
ituation which involved a 
fundamental difference between Indian 


evaluate a 


and Virginian concepts of land owner- 
ship and utilization. 

What is especially noteworthy about 
this example of “pure” history, is that 
it appears as volume one of a History 
of the South. Already one book in this 
ten-volumed series has been roundly 
excoriated by partisan advocates of 
applied” for its pro-South- 

rn-Bourbon point of view. Perhaps 
work escapes pit- 

lls more easily besause it deals with 
South before ‘the South” existed 
But it would certainly have been 
better if this Volume I had appeared 
first. It might have set a tone for the 


next nine volumes. 


history 


€ 
Professor Craven’s 
f 

f 

¢ 

t 


of Lynching, since, as the author puts 
it, “In the white Southern woman’s dic- 
tionary, discrimination could be de- 
fined as a painful way of life which 
too often left an empty place in her 
bed and an ache in her heart.” 

In short, these sheltered God-fearing 
women were telling their husbands: 
“Cut it out; nobody’s being raped—not 
even at home.” 

No less penetrating is her analysis 
of the part played in the tangled web 
by the old-time evangelist (who still 
exists despite television) 
who preached “asceticism with the lib- 
ertine’s words,” who pilloried sin and 
sex but never segregation. 


radio and 


“Guilt was then and is today the 
biggest crop raised in Dixie, harvested 
each summer just before cotton is 





‘ 


picked,” she notes. “‘No wonder that” 


xod and Negroes and Jesus and sin 
and salvation are baled up together in 
southern children’s minds and in many 
an old textile magnate’s also.” 

And although the problem is over- 
simplified in her little “fable” of Two 
Men and a Bargain, the author seores 
telling points in the story where Mr. 
Rich White tells Mr. Poor White: 

“There’s two big jobs down here that 
need doing: Somebody’s got to tend to 
the living, and somebody’s got to tend 
to the nigger. Now I’ve learned a few 
things about making a living you’re 
too no-count to learn. Suppose 
you take over the thing you can do and 
let me take over the thing I can do 
What I mean is, you boss the nigger, 
and I’dl boss the money. How about it?” 

¥ * 

THERE ARE FAULTS, of course, in 
this book as there are in any book 
which deals with such a complex prob- 
lem. Many readers may find them- 
selves unable to sustain the sense of 
indignation which flows through all 
256 pages of Killers of the Dream. 
Others will disagree with many of 
Miss Smith’s conclusions, and some 
will accuse her of being more wun- 
reasoning and evangelical than the 
circuit riders she takes anart. 

But real supporters of civil rights — 
white Southerners as well as Negroes 
—will not disagree with her conclusion 
that: 

“Here lies our weakness: this pro- 
found cleavage in’our culture and in 
our people. Distance and darkness and 
ignorance and fear collaborated so 
long on this ritua) of separation within 
and without that it is difficult for many 
today that man divided 
not a natural thing. 

“And now, at last the dreamers who 
have dreamed so much that is good 
and beautiful, so much that has in- 
creased the stature of man and made 
his life rich and abundant, have 
dreamed also the weapons that can de- 
stroy all dreams and all men. It is as 
if man has found the ultimate in etil 
and can save himself from it only by 
finding the ultimate in good. 

“He has the means, the technics, he 
has the knowledge and insight and 
courage, he has the dream. All have 
synchronized in beautiful harmony, 
for the first time in his history. Does 
he have the desire? 

“That is a question that each human 
being must answer alone. It is a secret 
ballot that one by one we shall cast, 
and only those votes will be counted 
that are cast in time.” 


to believe 
against himself is 


La 





Laughter on Command 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND. 
Houghton Mifflin. 378 po. $4.00. 


3y George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. 


Reviewed by BORIS SHUB 
SOVIET COMEDIAN was officially reprimanded not long ago because 


tf “his humor over the radio is nothing but laughter for laughter’s sake.”’ 
In much the same vein, Soviet playwright Konstantin Simonov com- 

plains that a leading Leningrad theatre took the “propagandistic anti- 
fascist” guts out of one of his latest works and reduced it to nothing more 
than “pictures from the life of Prague.” Simonov was particularly incenscd 
at the actor who “speaks the words ‘and in my opinion socialism is joy and 
* while he stand with hi _ wane ee ee ee 


happines : 2 
tellectual and moral integrity for its 


back to the audience From this and 
, imila experience Simonov wa own sake, comes entirely from official 
forced to warn the All-Union Confe Soviet document Here in thousand 


ence of Theatrical Leaders and Drama upon thousands of pre-1984 Newspeak 


tists that the average Russian producer, words are the Party’s obligatory pro 





director and actor was utterly indiffe1 nouncements on how to make literature, 
ent to the Part view that Soviet art the theatre, music, science and educa- 
us “an arsenal intended for war”: that tion serve the blindfold horsemen of 
iost Russian theatre people were fa hat the authors call “the Soviet apo 
ore interested in “some little truth of calypse”—the Leninist-Stalinist revela 
life at each step and in ea ture tion of a final mortal clash between the 
n i PF n f u lea yn the x et and non-Soviet orld Here ar 

: the incredible resolutions of the Part 
The chief toft plendid bool Cent ( ttee definir Vhat kin 

by G e S. Count 1 N 1 Lods 1 poet nusic, biology, mathematic 
they collal ted « Ne Ri ( clulor udevilie, literary criticism and 
Prime nd I Want To Be Like Stalin) atin to be produced in the period 
that its massive collection of evidence truggle against western imperialisn 
on the Politburo’s unrelenting drive to Ifere are the relevant passages of the 
banish “laughter for laughte ake late Andrei Zhdanov’s historic 10,000 
usic fe the ke of beaut cience wd addre before the All-Union Con 
wv ti e of truth and general in ak of Writer the peech in which 
the man then regarded as Stalin’s like 

saneimeen 


liest successor set the tone for the great 


Boris Shub, former executive editor 
of This Month, was political director 


of U.S.-sponsored radio in Berlin. 
u quite a nun ond not quite a fornicatria 


deological offensive by describing the 
noted poetess Anna Akhmatova as “not 





but rather c, fornicatrix and a nun in 
whom fornication is mingled with 
prayer.” 
* e * 

“LITERATURE MUST BECOME 
Party” said Zhdanov, quoting Lenin. 
From the assault on a small group of 
Leningrad writers and critics, the Cen- 
tral Committee fanned out in all direc- 
tions, striking at Eisenstein for filming 
Tsar Ivan the Terrible as a doubtridden 
tyrant rather than a Stalinesque bene- 
factor of the Russian people; at Proko- 
tiev and Shostakovich for writing music 
that “reeks strongly of the contempo- 
rary, modernistic, bourgeois music of 
Europe and America which reflects the 
decay of bourgeois culture, the total 
negation, the impasse of musical art”: 
at biologists who would not accept the 
Michurin-Lysenko genetics theory for 
converting “biological science into a 
mighty weapon for changing organic 
nature in the interests of building a 
Communist society.” Nor is there any 

n of a let-up in the Party’s cam 
paign. As September 24, 
1949, Alexander Fadeev, Secretary of 
the Soviet Writers Union, tore into the 
present school of Russian literary crit- 


recently a: 


im for its lack of interest in contem- 
anti-Party 
tussia’s pre-Communist 


porary Soviet writing, its 
b orption in 
past. “Our criticism will carry liter 
ature forward on the path to Com- 
munism” concludes Fadeev, “if it divor 
ces itself from the prejudices and ves 
tiges of bourgeois literary study and 
real criticism of the Leninist- 
Stalinist type.” 


becomes 


In their excellent background analysis | 


of the historic roots and long-range ob. 
jectives of Bolshevism, authors Counts 
and Lodge demonstrate the politica) 
sense behind the Soviet regime’s seem. 
ingly irrational civil war against Russia’s 
writers. artists and scientists. They re. 
veal anew how much Lenin and Stalip 
are indebted to such revolutionary 
absolutists as Sergei Nechaiev, Baku- 
nin’s possessed disciple, who wrote 
“whatever aids the thriumph of the re. 
volution is ethical; all that hinders it js 
unethical and criminal’; and to Pete 
Tkachev who nearly 75 years ago out- 
lined the theory of Communist dictator. 
ship with brutal clarity. They show 
how the Politburo’s irrevocable com- 
mitment to the “Communist apoca- 
lypse” has forced it to wage permanent 
warfare against the whole of the Rus. 
sian intelligentsia. 

THIS BOOK SHOULD BE forcibly 
fed in large doses to those intellectuals 
of the west who—far blinder than thei 
tormented Russian contemporaries — 
take comfort 1n the fact that the Soviets 
don’t go in for book-burnin Th 


Counts-Lodge volume shows that al- 


though books are not burned in Re 
Square, those who write them or other 
wise think out loud, spend most o 
their lives roasting slowly nthe 
Party’s ideological spit. Yet the futile 
vehemence of these Soviet documents 


strongly suggests that time may reco! 
this gigantic effort to chain the Rus- 
sian mind as a sisyphean labor without 
parallel in history. 


A Brilliant Re-Creation of Chopin's Life 


Trans- 


Rubinstein 


By Casimir Wierzynski 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF CHOPIN y 
lated bu Norbert Guterman and with a Fore vord by Artur 
Simon and Schuster. 444 pp. $3.75 


Reviewed by FRED VIRSK! 
A MID THE LARGE NUMBER of works occasioned by the centennial 


observance of Chopin’s death, the new biography by Casimit 


Wierzynski stands out as the most authentic, subtly brilliant and 
deeply sensitive of any that have yet appeared in any language 
Mr. Wierzynsk extraordinaril 7 
of the passionate strains and romanti 
ell-equipped, one is tempted to : 
; . . tresse ol his time—almost its exact 
predestined, for the task. He himselt 


Pol } hl t 1} tt prototype, in fact; though not the effen 
ole thoroughly eeped in all matte! 


inate and weak, albeit likeble, creature 


relating to the composer's life 
usually 


ranging 
; portrayed by earlier bio 
from the influences exerted on Chopin 

: graphers, but a character of great inne: 
bv his family, his boyhood sojourn in 

: strength and endurance; not the morbid 
the Polish countryside where he heard % 
: dandy of hot-house Parisian salon cul- 
and danee 


the peasant music, choruse¢ 


ture, but a man with red blood in his 


that were to remain with him the rest 
oo “sop Rit ge veins, discreet and self-controlled, full 


of his life to the effects of the convul 


of wit and temperament, a_ faithful 
sive political struggle against oppre 


friend and lover. Chopin was free of 


sive Russia that left its indelible mark 
any mania of grandeur. This modest 


not only on Chopin but on every Polish 
man alway 


; turned down the repeated 
requests of his Polish friends that he 
write an opera. To Adam Mickiewiecz, 
the great Polish poet, he 


“Leave me to my 


ntellectual of the early years of the 
Secondly, Mr. Wierzynski 
is one of Poland's finest poets who 


19th century 


answered 
today living the life of a_ political ; 
piano, cest mon 


emig in this country much as Chopin . 
. , ied F oA affaire.” He also touches on this prob 
did a hundred years ago in France an 
cco = ; si ots ; lem in one of his letters to Delphine 
for very much the same reasons. Third a 
, : Potocka 
s\ Mi Wik Vi ki ha had acce to a - . 
* \uantity of n ; ee They [his Polish friends| plague me 
large quan Oo ew sol t ateri : , 
ee ae f = ao alia! to death urging me to write sym- 

Vallavk Lhnu la oni roiusn rie 


~ “agg ; phonies and operas, and they want 


' me to be everything in one, a Polish 

Chopin to one of | tre De Rossini and a Mozart and a Beet- 
hine Potoc (of whic ore t hoven. But I just laugh under my 

he result i beautifully itten an breath and think to myself that one 

bsorbing book, lk concerned th must start from small things. I’m 


only a pianist, and if I'm worth any- 
thing, this is good I think it’s 


of Chopin’s 


than with a re-creation in sublte balar 


f the events, the people, the cultu better to do only a little but to do 
limate and the psychological at that as well as possible, rather than 
here the e in which Chopir to try to do all things and to do them 
nd wrote his immortal musi poorly.” 
Especially rewarding is Mr. Wier 
ynski’s handling of Chopin's early 
THE PORTRAIT THAT EMERGES ' 


life in Poland and the influences exerted 
> ) ry} ) hy } im it . . 
of a man very much the embodimen on him by his family, his friends, his 
teachers and the events of the Polish 


insurrection against the Russian yoke, 





~ 

Fred Virski is the author of “My 
Life in the Red Army.” e 
_— ys Frenchman 
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in which his father, a transplanted 
participated as a soldier 





under Kosciuszko. Equally absorbing is 
Mr. Wierzynski’s account of the years 
in Paris. Chopin's love affair with Del 
phine Potocka, which preceded the 
more famous relationship with George 
Sand; and then the fabulous Georges 
Sand episode itself—Chopin’s sojourn 
with her on Majorca and the sub 
sequent years he spent under he! 
motherly wing—are rendered by Mi 
Wierzynski with the power, supplenes 
and intensity usually associated with 
the writing of fiction rather than bio 
graphy 

Central though the George Sand 
episode was in Chopin's life, the letters 
that he wrote to Delphine Potocka hold 
perhaps even more interest for us to- 
day. To Delphine, Chopin opened not 
only his whole heart but also his inner- 
most thoughts and feelings about his 
work. Thus the letters to her form a 
kind of artistic diary in which is to be 
found Chopin's judgment of his own 
compositions as well as of other musical 
geniuses of his era. Some of these 
utterances, no doubt, constitute his 
artistic credo 

“There are few geniuses capable of 
understanding all instruments and 
bringing out all the potentialities of 
each one. I know of only two such 
men—Bach and Mozart. Even Beet- 
hoven is not so universal in scope; 
he is at his best with the orchestra 
and the string quartet, but in writing 
for the piano he sometimes forgets 
that the piano is not an orchestra.” 

In another letter he repeats his ad 
niration for Bach: 

“Without Bach there is no true 
pianist. A pianist who doesn’t rec- 
ognize Bach is a bungler and a char- 
latan. ... Everything he does is per- 
fect; it is not even pessible to imagine 
it otherwise, and the slightest change 
would spoil everything.” 

DISTRESSED WITH SCHUMANN’S 
extravagant and enthusiastic review of 
his Variations, a review which “nau- 
seated” him, he exclaimed: 

Why didn’t I live when Bach and 
Mozart lived? I would have valued 


their criticism above everything—I 
would have thrown all my nonsense 
into the fire i'f they hadn’t thought it 
good. 

Of Liszt, despite his lifelong friend- 
ship with him, he said: 

“As a creator he is an ass. He }znows 
everything better than anyone. He 
wanis to attain Parnassus on another 
man’s Pegasus... he is an excellent 
binder who puts other people’s work 
between his covers.” 

Nevertheless, he deeply admirec 
Liszt as a virtuoso. Chopin’s witticism 
appears in his instructions on_ pliant 
technique which he gave to Delphine 
in his letters: 

“Be careful with the pedal, because 
it is a sensative and awfully noisy 
rascal. You must treat it politely and 
delicately ... Like a great lady, an- 
xious about her reputation, it won't 
yield to the first comer. But when it 
does yield, it can perform miracles. 
like an experienced lover.” 

Mr. Wierzynski has given us the best 
of the existing books on Chopin. It is 
thorough and delightful to read. It has 
been admirably translated by Norbert 
Guterman, and enhanced by a brilliant 
introduction by Artur Rubinstein, the 
finest living interpreter of Chopin's 
music. 





Coming 


John Bardin: As a Man Grows 
Older by Italo Svevo 


James Burnham: A Communist 
Party in Action by G. Rossi 


Charles W. White: Democracy 
in Jonesville by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Asscciates. 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: Life of 
Waldo Emerson by Ralph t- 
Rusk 
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New York: William Sloane Asso- 


Reviewed by DANiEL SELIGMAN 


ad Mr. Miller’s new novel straight through at one sitting, finishing 


i CASE ANYONE IS REALLY INTERESTED in this sort of detail, I 


at three o’clock in the morning. There is no denying it, journalistic 
novels are immensely readahle. They are as hard to put down unfinished 
as a bag of peanuts. Unfortunately, they are usually about as satisfying 


as a bag of peanuts. 


To begin with, they are seldom very 


pression that their authors are less 
inter ted in the art of the novel than 
they are in expectorating on Holly- 
vood, Time magazine, or the advertis- 
ng business. They are read and talked 
about because they are topical and, in 
some cases (including this one), because 
they have a lot of suppositious inside 
lope in them. 





Sometimes they are on 
level as crossword 
puzzles—you_ get rough hints 
about situations, and 
the game is to correlate them with real 
life. Anyone who has read The Big 


the same artistic 
some 
characters and 








Wheel, The Oasis, or The Hucksters, 
example, knows that half the fun 
lies in figuring out who’s' who and 
vhat. 
A f these objections apply in some 
» The Sur p j Vi ! 
less interested in; his ch 
te than he is in exposing what 
to be a reign of terro } 
ton. The thesis of the book 
t loyalty purges have banish¢ 
the liberals from the capital 
1 ed the survivors to quak 
. We are even told, on 
ust et, that Mr. Mill 
for the book on the da tte 
i! uthorized purg n the State 
Dey nt. An attentiv ad 
pot some of the pe 
news stories on which note 
He ev r¢ 
he plac 1 
t the uth 
»U yout I< | 
anyt i 
f ‘ 
iseball | 
W lungton 
le it ‘ 
tuffed shiit 
| % y 1 i 
sip columnist i 
r 1 liberals At t I had 
ession that Mr. Miiler hi 
about the familiarity of 
these wacters. There a passages in 
whic ( eems to be trying hard to 
em a little le recognizable 
» I example, when it is suddenly, 
and rather irrelevantly, revealed that 
the FBI man who has been making 
such heel of himself had once tried 
to get a Jewish boy into his college 


lraternity. It goes without saying that 
touches of this sort do not inform Mr. 
Miller's characters with any more life. 
As a matter of fact, he seems to do 
best when he plays it straight. Two of 
the liveliest’persons in the book are the 
young female Communist from NYU 
and the corrupt old political boss from 
the Midwest. Both of them are drawn 
with bold, slap-dash strokes, and Mr. 
Mille: 





gets some immensely readable 


Dages out of them. 
Another objection to journalistic 
novels applies with some force to The 





Thing. This is that they are gen- 
erally not very good as journalism. The 
vhatever else it may be, is not 
4 Weapon suitable for grappling at close 
quart with complicated issues. It 
an be used effectively for satire or 
bropaganda, i.e., it can be used by writ- 
€rs who refuse to take seriously the 





bject of their muckraking, or by writ- 
€fs who are not interested in discussing 
—_— 
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good novels. You get the im- 
issues fairly. Mr. Miller falls in neither 
category: he is deathly earnest about 
the purges, and he is out to return the 
strongest indictment 
them. 

The fact is, however, that he never 
even comes close to stating the issues 
intelligently. Should the Stalinists be 
excluded by law from government jobs 
in this atomic age? This seems to me 
a legitimate question (to put it mildly), 
but Mr. Miller has nowhere even in- 
timated that the problem exists. In- 
stead, he has blithely skated around it 
by sketching a portrait of Washington 
in which the men who check on loyalty 


possible against 


are a collection of knaves and fools and 
their victims are the sort you would be 


lelighted to have your sister marry. 


SPECIFICALLY, HE OFFERS us the 
f Bradley 


e ¢ 


Douglas. Douglas is a 


and 1931. Translated by the late 
;, - 


photographs. 


Wi 
Viagem 


A Journalistic Bag of Peanuts 


THE SURE THING. By Merle Miller. 


decent, hard-working liberal who rec- 
ognizes the Communists for what they 
are. He had been a Party member him- 
self for one year during the Popular 
Front days, but had resigned directly 
after the Nazi-Soviet Pact was an- 
nounced. Unfortunately, when he went 
to work for the State Department, he 
somehow neglected to list the Party 
among the organizations to which he 
had belonged. It had been an oversight, 
apparently (Mr. Miller is not very clear 
on this point): in any case, by the time 
Douglas realized what he had done, it 
was too late. To further complicate this 
ambiguous business, he has a number 
of friends who are suspected fellow- 
travelers; even his wife had once at- 
tended a Party-run summer camp and 
had a brief affair with a Negro Commu- 
nist. Finally, Douglas himself, while 
detesting the Communists, refuses to 
take them very seriously. Like Mr. 
Miller, he is one of those anti-fascist 
liberals who sees the Communist issue 
as a fraud perpetrated by reactionary 
politicians. In Douglas’ world, to be 
seriously anti-Communist involves not 
only muddle-headed or vicious think- 
ing, but a plain breach of good taste. 
Thus, when he quits the CP, he decide: 
“the bitter kind.” 
In the end, he gets it in the neck 
discovered and he 

him, at the 


forced to resign. We leave 


Protestant Saint 


FOREST and MORE FROM THE 


tblished in 1922 


Reviewed by JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 





HE CAREER AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS of Albert Schweitzer 
senolar of the history of religi theologian, philosopher, icia 
1usicologist, and medical missionary been an object of 
wonder. His writings on. Kant, Bach, Goethe, In ought, o1 
uilding, Jesus and Paul, and on « ( i ( { 
ire known he woi Id o l Alread Ve f ae ( 
an examination of his life and tho 
In the tw oO ere reprinted t 
ther we are permitted to foll BUT NONE OF THESE things gi: 
ough nine of his thirty ‘ of lat { ho { { distinct 
t his hospital it Lambarens n Fre \ t ind and heart pul 
Equatorial Africa. In the aytime e t these page in the modest 
works in the hospital, or he go ut If-revelations of a Protestant saint. 
nto the jungle villages for food and an artist writing in the noble. 
other necessa or he cajoles recupei tic style where the style is the 
ating or cured patients to assist him in an. Vo. Sohweiteer. we and our fide 


ompleting the hospital. In the evenings 
he plays organ music on a piano equip- 
ped with pedals (a gift of the Paris 
3ach Society), or he works on one 01 
the other of his books, or he writes let- 
ters to his many supporters in Europe 
and America, or he fights with might 
and lysol an invading army of traveler 
ants which moves in military formation 
destroying all living things in its path. 

Written by no ordinary man, these 
authobiographical accounts are extraor- 
dinary in content, in style, and in spirit. 
They offer a many-dimensioned picture 
of our primitive contemporaries in 
Africa, haunted by fear of demonic 
powers, exploited by the demonic im- 
perialism of “civilization,” erratically 
irresponsible and yet sensitive to 
human integrity and compassion. Here 
the student of tropical 
anthropology, of primitive superstition 
and callousness, of equatorial colon- 
ization and lumbering, of the effect of 
the civilized man upon the native and of 
the native upon the civilized, will find 
the primary data of natural and social 
science and the seasoned reflections of 
one of the most sensitive, cosmopolitan 
and creative men of our time. 


diseases, of 
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ation carfy a heavy burden of guilt 
and of debt. Men who professed to be 
inflicted 
peoples incalculable 
injustice and cruelty “too horrible” to 
realize. “Anything we give them is not 
benevolence but atonement.” In face of 
this debt and of the ravages of civil- 
ization at home as well as abroad, and 
under the demand of a rational and 
heroically sacrificial Reverence for Life, 
Schweitzer has sought a way forward 
out of choas and dark night trough af- 
firmatively joining “the Fellowship of 
those who bear the Mark of Pain.” 

Thus he has combined the spirit of 
primitive Christianity with the human- 
itarian activism of Enlightenment (“The 
greatness of that philosophy,” he says 
in his Culture and Ethics, “is that it has 
callouses on its hands”). “Those who 
have learnt by experience what phys- 
ical pain and bodily anguish 
belong together all the world over; 
they are united by a secret bond.” This 
bond gathers into its fellowship even 
the suffering animals—here a Francis- 
can love of all creatueres is manifest in 
Schweitzer’s sanitliness. The sophisti- 
cated, “practical” Westerner may smile 
indulgently at some of the extravagant 
consequences, but the African natives 
could not escape the moral intended 
by their amazing “Medicine Man.” 

Although Schweitzer has only 


harbingers of civilization have 
upon the inferion 


mean 


conclusion of the novel, bitter and de- 
spairing, deserted by his friends, wond- 
ering how he is ever to get another job. 
On Douglas’ unhappy fate Mr. Miller 
rests his case. In other words, he seems 
to feel that by showing us an ambigu- 
ous, Marginal situation, in which a 
fundamentally decent man is hurt, he 
is destroying the premises on which the 
purges rest. 

But of course he isn’t. He leaves you 
with the feeling that all of this is too 
bad, but that Douglas is not a very 
representative case. He hasn’t faced up 
to the fact that if Stalinists must be 
excluded from the government, then 
someone has tu check on loyalty, some 
people will have to be discharged, and 
some others with clouded backgrounds 
will do a lot of worrying. Or if he 
believes that there should be no purges 
at all—then he has not faced up to the 
implications of that position. 

Probably, Mr. Miller would take some 
sort of intermediate position—that the 
Stalinists should go, but that in getting 
rid of them, there should be a greater 
regard for individual rights. (To hear 
the evidence against you, to confront 
vour accusers, etc.) If he does believe 
only this, then most of us can agree 
with him. But unfortunately, the jour- 


nalistic nevel has a way of keeping the 





issues In a murk. It’s hi 
Mr. Mille: 





urd to say what 


believes. 


vaguely indicated what his Reverence 
for Life demands in the institutional 
tructures of our civilization, his whole 
philosophy of culture well as his 
practical “adventures in devotion” re- 
veal the pirit of renewal and of in- 
lividual integrity and responsibility 
hich he believe requli d (particu- 
larly in « i civilization). To this 
it ] ( ld join Line infettered 
arch f trut In Strasbourg I once 
d hin I he 1 not enter the 

I t t t author- 
j n thee \ promote 
t| lion of a 
cendent i He replied, 
How can one deal th people who 
iy tl a inful are anda 
leceptiol F« sch itz enthusias- 
tic unreason cannot be directly over 


come; it must be cicumvented by enthu- 
iastic reason and love. 


THE MAJORITY OF PROTESTANTS 

as well as of Catholics reject Schweit- 
zer’s liberal Protestantism. For them, 
or at least for then 
ception of Christian faith, of man and 
of guiit and its assuagement are too 
naturalistic, too rational, too moralistic, 
too mystical; and in general he is too 
critical of ecclesiastical tratdition. For 
others, his philosophy of culture con- 
fines aatention too much to person-to- 
person attitudes, sometime at the ex- 
pense of economic and political anal- 
ysis; and, considering its seeming re- 
moteness from the main stream of 
events, his mission to Africa may ap- 
pear to be at best a sublime gesture. 


mentors, his con- 


But Schweitzer abides all such ques- 
tions. By his work in Africa alone he 
will, today and in years to come, give 
continuing lure and relevance to the 
costing, affirmative love he learned 
from the first-century Nazarene witness 
to the divine compassion: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, even unto these, 
ve did it unto me.” Schweitzer is no 
plaster saint. In face of civilized in- 
justice and complacency he is the in- 
domitable doer, the Yeasayer to life—a 
Yea-sayer for whom our humainty is 
inchoate and frustrate so long as any, 
even the last, of our brethren are left 
out, 
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(Continued from Page ing arts of the 
the Inter-American Conference at Bo- a 
gota, their Eliece: 
assassinated, and for four days 
was in the hands of a mob. The Com- 
munists utilized the occasion, to direct 
popular wrath against the U.S.A. and tions and control of the Chamber of 
the Pan American Conference. But the Deputies. Naturally, they did their 
real object of the peoples’ hatred was best, by passing and trying to enforce 
Gomez. His house was burned and he various laws, to halt the wave of vio- 
fled to Spain. He had been a Franco lence in the country. But Ospina, 
agent during the Spanish Civil War, deliberately disregarding the Supreme 
and in the Second World War his Court—which declared his action un- 
paper, El Siglo, defended Hitler Ger- constitutional—sent the 
many. solve the Chamber. 
After these recalled Former Prime Minister Dario Encha- 
the Liberals, with their aid to nia, who had been slated as Liberal 
retain control of the candidate for the 
Liberals, popular nounced that he 
joined Ospina and remained with him in the 
until five 
desiring a free hand 


infamous Gestapo. Serving 
, these Franco inate 
from August*to No- 
2,500 deaths and the 
ing of sixty-seven villages. 

The Liberals won the March elec- 


shock troops 


leader Gaitan was were responsible, 


30gota vember, for sack- 


army to dis- 
events Ospina 
hoping 
country. The presidency, an- 
fearing the reaction, would not participate 
“election” recently held in 
All Liberal officeholders re- 
signed their posts. A strike was de- 
clared which lasted three 
Liberal journals ceased publication 

Madrid after a The result was to be expected. With 
year’s absence, bringing Liberals out of the picture, Lau- 
hundred Falangists elcted. And the 


months ago, when Ospina Colombia. 


in preperation for 
the coming election, cut himself loose 
frum the Liberals 


had returned 


weeks, and 
for LaureanoGomez 
from 
with him one the 


trained in all the reano Gomez was 


Our Shrinking 
Resources 
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world And 


and foreign demand e accelerated, Brazil, are o the editors of thé 


ind Karl von Me 
chief of Nazi espionage in 
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American Military Government from 
and-out Nazi sheet. 
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applied in all fields of conservation but 


on a scale that ts pitifully nall, judged 
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Panama, Colombia Coups Menace Canal]. 


mselves in this 
they musi either start a civil 
war or submit to a Falangist ditator- 
ship. 


Liberals now find the 
dilemma 


IF THE SITUATION in Colombia is 
tragic, the one in Panama is comic. 

The Chief of Police, a former Har- 
vard student, started the whole thing 
by deposing President Chanis. He did 
this because Chanis had prevented him 
from establishing a monopoly over the 
importation of meat, from which 
Remon (the Police Chief) would have 
derived huge profits. 

Out of the chaos and confusion 
emerged Arnulfo Arias, who took ad- 
vantage of conditions to seize power 
for himself (with Colonel Remon’s 
assistance). A former friend of Hitler’s, 
Arias possesses considerable mob ap- 
peal and will be hard to unseat. The 
United States, with his past, 
has not yet recognized him as Panama’s 
legal President. 

All of this 


Americans to be 


familiar 


seem to North 
scarcely different from 


might 


to the Junkerschule 
Another Frei 


(political school). 
e* Presse contributor is 
Dr. Hochleuten, former judge advocate 
n Hitler’s t: After the war, 
Hochleuten escaped to Spain, where he 
Foreign Ministry for 
before coming to Argentina. 


ibunals. 


erved in Franco’s 
i while 


VARIOUS LESSER NAZIS : m- 


ployed in the agriculture nisty nd 
» the irplane facto 1 A 

l a titut ge « lob 

N \ l i 00 esc ntn 
ila ind 1,700 pesos expe! lk 
rer t the Agri tu Minist 

be Lou Duriger M Voigt 
felmu Wee de Klose 
Each has ont t | n 

{ ( 

At the ¢ b nstallation. rece 

ng from 1,000 to 1,400 pe ! 


what they have 
regular motif in Latin 
American politics. But the opera bouffe 
acts which have colored events in this 
southern continent cannot obscure the 
fact that big stakes are being played 
for, not least among which is now the 
U.S. A.’s own security as symbolized 
in the*Canal Zone coup. 

The outline of international ‘otali- 
tarianism’s dangerous game are now 
clear. Besides the commercial liaison 
between Franco and Stalin via Peron 
{See Victor Alba’s “Will There Be a 
Franco-Stalin Pact?”, The New Leader. 
July 9, 1949], there is also a firn 
political link. The Spanish director 
plays the Russian dictator’s game in 


come to regard as 


da 


comic opera 


the Canal Zone. Meanwhile, inno- 
cent (?) United States Congressmen 


laud Franco as a fine patriotic Spaniard, 
and talk of giving him arms and money 
in order to keep him in opposition to 
Stalin. The events in Colombia and 
Panama should do something to modify 
the ingenuousness—if that it can be 
called—of such amateur at 


diplom 


Nazi Bigshots Infest Peron Regime 


Roland Kalpas, Rudolf Freyer 1an 
Puffert, Georg Neumann, Theodore Quast 
Hermann Brunemann, Rudolf Veizaber- 
er, August Siebricht, Paul Klage Eik 








W Wilhelm Bansemir, 
Horten, Kurt Rothe, Otto Ernst Pabst, 
i Schubert, Karl Schaaf, Herbert 
ff, Ludwig Mittelhuber, Otto Behrens, 
ch Heintelmann, Ernst Schottle 
rwin Ruth, Gustav Pluger 


The Argentine Socialists ec: 

eir charges with this indictment: 

“Peron’'s Argentina aided and pro- 
moted the military revolutions in 
Peru and Venezuela; it gave arms 
to Morinigo to crush the Paraguayan 
democrats; it sent arms and funds to 
the bloody September revolution in 
Bolivia; it conspired in Chile, accord- 
ing to formal charges brought by the 
President of that republic, Dr. Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla. 

“It is through conspiracy and revo 
lufion that Peron-nazism and Peron- 
communism are agitating for a di- 
vided Latin America. 

“Was not this the objective of Nazi 
strategy?” 















SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
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Presentation of the Workers Defense League Eighth Annual 
Clendenin Award for Distinguished Service to Labor's Rights 


WALTER P. REUTHER 
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‘THE RED DANUBE’ CAPITOL'SS NEW FILM 





- te Lamearr and Victor Mature 





Stars in the Paramount Technicolor “Sampson and Delilah” which 
will open at the Paramount and Rivoli Theatres Dec. 21st. 
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TIMES SQUARE + Midnight Feature Mighty 












THERE’S NOTHING MORE EXCITING THAN 


"DANCING IN THE DARK" 


20th Century Fox - Starring 


William POWELL - Mark STEVENS - Betsy DRAKE 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 


ON STAGE! First Time In Any Theatre Anywhere 
The Sensational Singing Star MINDY CARSON 
CHANDRA KALY and His Dancers 


ROXY {0.¢ 
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'ENUE 
STREET 




















CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
“ BICrERD RODGE RS OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd | 


association will | 


MARY. EZIO 
MARTIN-PINZA 


fn A New Musical Play 


FABIAN’S eee 
BROOKLYN [o> < 


) MILTON BERLE - VIRGINIA MAYO 
,| wea “ALWAYS LEAVE 
| 


. THEM LAUGHING” 
AA Pus “CHINATOWN at MIDNIGHT” 
| LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
_ 
Vouth Pacific REE EEE, 


FULTON & ROCKWELL - NE 8-8000 
s, RICHARD RODGERS Claudette COLBERT - Robt. YOUNG - Geo. BRENT 
ty «e by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


aod by BRIDE FOR SALE 


| 
ESCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
' 


FLATBUSH 
at NEVINS 








Mus 


Plus—FARLEY GRANGER - CATHY O'DONNELL 


‘THEY LIVE BY NIGHT 


bcented from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
F ze Winn - “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
Oir sted by “oy LOGAN 


Jo Mie 





LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
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’ 44th st W of B’way 
Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 


MALE STIC 
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Eves. 2:25 
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Mat. 


THE RED CROSS 











| HYPOCRISY AND POLITICS 


, the British have proved that they 
‘can 


; Be igen Ma: —SUN . a bold G.I. with 
who are drawn to the showing a roving eye! 
are attracted by the news that M-G-M's bey 

| the actors are portraying the Life 

of J. Ramsey MacDonald. The 

relation of both novel and play 


and eloquent Ramsey is distant 

and deceptive. , 3ut it is too tate kes eldeihs Chik: vais vide ie 
[Sn tho BP Late Shows Nightly 

for the Prime Minister to sue for AS T OR rade é 
slandei And the story, as a 





MCM DRAMA STARS WALTER 


story, is good. The direction and| bright weapon is so seldom em- 

PIDGEON AND JANET LEIGH acting, too, are straightforward! ployed that it rusts into its 
Walter Pidgeon, Ethel Barry-| and convincing. sheathe and cannot be drawn. 
more, Peter Lawford, Angela The plot is woven about aj|The steps whereby the man de- 
Lansbury, Janet Leigh and Louis | working-class politician who for-!| generates into the smooth and 
Calhern form the stellar aggre-| gets the working-class in the self-centered officeholder are care- 
| gation gathered - together’ for} course of his successful politick- fully and subtly portrayed. The 
MGM’s new drama “The Reding. The bright sword which was' thing is a tragedy of the inner 
Danube” at the Capitol Theatre.| wielded at Peterloo in 1819 be- life pictured in convincing de- 


A story of post-war Vienna and | comes the symbol of the man’s tail. The performance of Michael 





























the conflict between Russian Army | eager service of the poor and the Redfield is really distinguished. 

officials and British administra- | oppressed. And in the end the .. W.E.B. 

tors over the repatriation of dis- — ae ee ee i a | toe Ye P 

placed persons, the plot centers | gga a au zi 

on a lovely ballet dancer (Janet, #2°° = eel iii 

Leigh), hounded by the Soviet : 

police. A British Colonel (Walter STARS! 

Pidgeon); his assistant, a young STORY! 

romantic Major (Peter Lawford); 

a Subaltern in the British Wom- THRILLS! 

en’s Army (Angela Lansbury); 

and the Mother Superior of a M-6-M 

: Se -M presents 

Vienna convent (Ethel Barry- P 

more) pool thei respective re- WALTER PIDGEON ° ETHEL BARRYMORE 

sources In an attempt to prevent 

the Russians from forcing the PETER LAWFORD e JANET LEIGH 

dancer to return to the country 

she has come to despise. ANGELA LANSBURY 
“The Red Danube”is based on 

a novel by Bruce Marshall and | ; 


a screen play by 
Arthur Wimperis. 

The partnered in-person show 
features Shep Fields and his Rip- 


Gina Kaus and 


with LOUIS CALHERN 
FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN 


pling Rhythm Orchestra: song- Direted by GEORGE SIDNEY 
stress Yvette: comic Joey Adams,.| ee wee 
with Mark Plant and Tony Can- 

zoneri, and the dance team 


of | He 


IN PERSON SHOW! 
THE M-G-M RECORDING STAR 


S$ H EP F l E LD S$ RIPPLING RAYTHM ORCHESTRA 


Song Styles by YWETTE «© LATHROP & LEE 


Extra Added Attraction! 


JOEY ADAMS vin 
~ MARK PLANT + TONY CANZONERI 





Lathrop and Lee. 


‘Fame Is the Spur, despite the 
fact that it has been acclaimed 
by all the critics and by organi- 
zations counting millions of mem- 
bers, is a first-rate 








moving pic- : 

ture. It is a Boulting Brothers FH (Musical Comedy Singing Star)(From Punches to Punchiines) 
production with Michael Red- € NOW 
grave and Rosamond John in the | PLAYING 
leading parts and is to be seen Doors Open 
at the Ltitle Cinemet, Sixth 10 A. M. 
Avenue at 89th Street. Once more | 


an 
dra- ~ 


weave excitement into 
honest and serious piece af 
matic writing. 

The story is taken—along with | 
the title—from Howard Spring’s 
novel. Probably half the folks 
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money through fluctua- 


Price Support Laws Block Work of FAO 


The trouble is, however, 


c.. that we have export liberally to the United States 
_ to whom private traders in tions in the world market trade pacts with most of these coun- to get American dollars. 

newtu ommodities appealed for 7 tries under which we agreed to import This blockade of internationa] trade 
Support. Commerce Secretary Charles IN THE MEANTIME, our farm price 60,000,000 pounds of butter a year, in has led Oris V. Wells, the Agriculture 
Ssawy oined Snyder in supporting support law is causing the United States return for which they gave us tariff Department’s top economic forecaster, 
by commodity speculators to get into a lot of tanglefoot in its reductions on American products going to predict that net farm income next 
wy put it up to Secretary Acheson international relations. Because of the to their shores. By suspending the im- year is going to drop two billion dollars 
“eson backed Snyder and Sawy surplus butter in the CCC warehouses, portation of butter from the five nations below this year’s income . .. which is 
and thet stopped Brannan. the Department of Agriculture has been affected—because of the 100,000,000- bad news for farmers, but equally bad 

The opposition of the grain and com- required by the farm support law te pound surplus in government ware- news for workers in our cities who man- 
Modity speculators is easy to under block a proposal by Denmark, Sweden, houses—we have, in effect, suspended ufacture the things that farmers buy. 
stand An International Commodity Norway, New Zealand and Argentina the trade pacts. Farm incomé, it is estimated, will 
Clearin: House would establish a stabie to sell butter to this country at prices Additionally, three of the five nations reach 14 billion dollars this year. Eco- 
World market in agricultural foodstuffs below the current government support belong to the Marshall Plan, under nomic Forecaster Wells says it will drop 
And that vould be bad for speculators level of 62 cents a pound. which we have been urging them to to 12 billion dollars next year. 
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Bricker as Dan Cupid 


- ONEST JOHN” BRICKER has never 
been noted for the originality of his 
thought, but he has just come out with 

something which we’ll bet will make front page 

in the history books. For the Senator last week 
observed 
“If we could line up the conservatives 
who believe in preserving the American 
system against the so-called liberals who 
are taking away liberties as fast as they 
can, then we could really have an issue and 
the American people could make their de- 
cision with their eyes wide open.” 
Complaining that “everybody is running foi 
office on loose ends and on his own,” the Ohioan 
continued, “We should get the like-minded 
people together on a single, overall program.” 
To make sood these sentiments, Mr. Bricke 
promises to act on them in this Congress and 
through to 1952. We're not sure yet whethe: 


Dewey's 1944 running mate is angling for the 
job his Ohio sidekick, Bob Taft. is plodding 
toward, but if he can re-shuffle the Democratic 
and Republican parties, we'd say he deserves the 


conservative nomination 


Of course we disagree thorough! with the 
Senator’s characterization of conservatives a 
upholde1 of the “American system,” and of 
liberals a proponents of “big government, bi 
spendin and government control of every 
thing and everybody.” But we didn’t expect 


him to offer profound ideological definitions 
Suffice it that he has courageously proposed 
what profound radical thinkers have unimagi- 
natively given up and what no liberal counter 
part has dared ask in public, which is, that we 
wedding that ha 


} 


legitimatize the double ; a 
ready taken place between conservative Repub 
licans and Democrats on the one hand, and then 
liberal opposite numbers on the other 

In Congress there have long existed, de facto 


a liberal party and a conservative party, only 


they cut confusingly across Republican and 


Democratic line On basic domestic and fo1 


eign issues conservatives in both parties have 


enerall ( nbined avainst liberal lt both 

Unfortunately for Mr. Bricker, his conserva 
tive party faces a dim future. Americans have 
been voting tor progressivism tor twe aecades 
and are unlikely now 10 switch to antebellum 
conservatism. The Dixiecrats whom he has 


invited to join him will be a permanent liability 
They will provide him with a party organization 
where before the GOP had none; but In return 
Mr. Bricker expects to pay by sacrificing the 
GOP's platform on civil rights (which, he says 
is only a “minor issue” separating Dixiecrats 
from conservative Republicans). This clearly 
foreshadows a conservative party which will 
tail-end the times. 


-—Where the News Ends 7 
The Bonn Bargain | 














S BARGAINS GO, the recent agreement in 
3onn between the High Commissioners 
of the Western powers and Chancellor 

Konrad Adenauer is fairly good. In fact, there 
are two points which it is only fair for those 
who, like the writer, have been vigorous and 
consistent critics of destructionist policies in 
Germany to recognize. Some of the more 
heated of these critics over- 
look these points. 

First, bad as American, 
3ritish and French policy 
has been in Germany, Soviet 
policy has been incompa- 
rably worse. For instance, 
dismantling of German fac- 
tories has been loudly and 
justifiably criticized in West 
Germany, because there is 
now pretty complete free- 
dom of press. There has probably been any- 
where from five to ten times as much looting 
of industrial equipment in the Soviet Zone. 
This is not publicly criticized —for obvious 
reasons. 

Unjustifiable as some of the war crimes 
trials were, the Russians have certainly de- 
prived far more Germans of life, liberty and 
property than the Western occupation authori- 
ties. Western occupation costs are a heavy 
burden for a bombwrecked and impoverished 
country. But the Russians extract more in 
reparations and occupation costs from their 
oppressed and exploited zone than the Western 
powers require from the three Western zones 
put together. And of course there is no Russian 
equivalent for the ECA funds which have been 
pouring into Western Germany. 








SECOND. Western policy toward Germany 


has not been frozen in the horribly distorted 
patterns of the Morgenthau Plan, the Pots- 
dam Agreement ard the level-of-industry plan 
which spelled out the throttling industrial re- 
strictions foreshadowed at Potsdam. It has 
been moving, and moving in the right direction, 
to an accompaniment of anguished squeals from 
destructionists in this country and in Europe. 


The second level-of-industry plan, prescribed 
for the American and British Zones in August, 
1947, was ubstantial improvement on the 


first. The agreements reached in Washington 
last April contained further alleviations. And 
the recent Bonn agreement goes far to remove 
the most burning German grievance: the 
wrecking of valuable industrial plants, often 
without even a pretense of transferring their 
equipment to other countries 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





MONGREL 


George W. Armstrong Sr., whose offer of 
$50,000,000 to Jefferson Military College was 
spurned, assails the fact that Jews, whites, 
and Negroes go to school together, because it 
mongrelizes the American race.” 


—News Item. 


One word of emendation, sir, 
Before you make too much a stir. 
One word to (shall we say?) the wise 
About this race they'd mongrelize. 
You mean, of course, in any case, 
The Indian-English-Spanish-French- 


Norwegian-Swedish-Danish-Dutch- 
Italian-German- Irish- Scotch-Ar- 


menian-Greek American race. 


—Richard Armour. 

























































































On the list of plants to be spared I find the 
names of almost all those which were held up 
to me as horrible examples of wanton vandalism 
when I was in the Ruhr last August. Most imp 
portant is the August ‘Thyssen steel works, the 
most modern plant of its kind in Germany, 
with a possible capacity of two million tons, ' 

There have been concessions, although inade 
quate ones in my opinion, in the matter. @ 
giving Germany the right to build ships ot 
limited size and speed; originally she was { 
have been forbidden any merchant marine 
whatever. Germany is permitted “the gradual 
re-establishment of consular and commercial 
relations with those countries where such relg- 
tions appear advantageous.” 

Termination of the state of war is recognized 
as “consistent with the spirit of this protocol” 
although there is a reference to “legal and 
practical difficulties” in this connection. 


THE METHOD of concluding the agreement: 
was healthy. Secretary Acheson raised the 
prestige of the West German Government when 
he went to Bonn and talked with Adenauer as 
one reasonable man with another, instead of 
trying to dictate a document to be signed on 
the dotted line. A by-product of this procedure 
was the silent burial of that unlamented slo 
gan, “Unconditional Surrender.” The Western 
powers have still not made peace with Ger 
many. But this will be a matter of negotiation, 
compromise and agreement, which is all to the 
good. 

The German part of the Bonn bargain is 
agreement to cooperate with the six-powée 
Ruhr Authority and with the Military Security 
Board. The German Chancellor also gavé 
pledges against any revival of Nazism and 
against the recreation of armed forces of any 
kind. 

On balance, the agreement is positive and 
should ease the present transitional period be 
tween military government and the complete 
end of the occupation regime. There are some 
gaps and defects, however. What is the political 
or economic sense of leaving important steel 
plants if the arbitrary and inadequate limit of 
11,100,000 tons of annual steel production & 
maintained? Most probably there will be ale 
other revision within six months or a year. But 
it would have been much better to sweep away 
at one stroke all economic discrimination and 
leave the Germans free to earn their national 
livelihood without special favors, but also with 
out artificial handicaps. It should be an 0} 
jective of American policy to see that steel ang 
shipbuilding limitations go down the drain with 
dismantling. 














More serious, perhaps, is the insistence Of 
complete German disarming. There are threé 
reasons why a West German armed force, a 
a contingent of a West European army, i 
desirable. First, there can never be much sens€ 
of security in West Germany without such @ 
force, especially if and as the Russians push 
on with the re-militarization of East Germanyr 
Second, I have never talked with any Americal 
military expert who believes that the groun@ 
defense of Western Europe is feasible withow 
German participation. Third, creation of 
German armed force would make it possi¥ 
for American, British and French troops ™ 
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remain in Germany not as an army of 0c 





























pation, not as conquerors, but as allies 4 a 
protectors of West German liberty against ® 
totalitarian threat from the East. The majorit 
of Germans would welcome the stay of Westé 
troops on this basis. But they will become 
increasingly and dangerously dissatisfied at 4 
prospect of an indefinite military occupation 
especially if the Russians feel able to wit 
draw their troops, and turn over East Germ 
to the German forces of their stooge regim™ 
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